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FOREWORD 


In preparing these selections from the Morte D’ Arthur 
for use in middle and senior forms, my aim has been to 
‘preserve as faithfully as possible the flavour of the 
original work, and at the same time to choose those 
stories which have proved the most inspiring to the 
poets; in witness whereof Spenser’s Faerie Queene, 
Tennyson’s Idylls of the King, Matthew Arnold’s Tristram 
and Iseult, William Morris’s Defence of .Guenevere, 
Swinburne’s Tristram of Lyonesse, and other poems may 
be consulted with advantage. 

Such a compilation will serve its purpose merely 
as an introduction to the Arthurian cycle of legends. 
A comparative study of the extracts with some of the 
works mentioned above will, however, do more than this. 
Malory’s prose is inimitable. Even these fragments, in 
comparison with the art and beauty of poetic form, by 
their unconscious naivety and vigorous directness of 
speech and vision will reveal traces of the simple grandeur 
which underlies the more elemental facts of human 
existence, as well as something of the very nature of 
poetic inspiration. 

The seléctions have been made from Southey’s reprint 
of Caxton’s edition. The latter’s loose arrangement into 
chapters has been discarded, and the subject-matter 
paragraphed as well as Malory’s discursive style and the 
many necessary omissions will allow. The spelling, for 
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obvious reasons, has been modernized, the punctuation 
revised, the grammar occasionally simplified. Obsolete 
words and phrases are explained in foot-notes. In one 
or two cases only, a word or phrase has been introduced 
or substituted, where sense or propriety seemed to 
require it. 

The limitation of space that a school-text imposes is 
responsible for many and lengthy excisions, and for the 
exclusion of several well-known stories. Such omissions — 
will be turned to their proper account if the reader’s 
curiosity and interest impel him to consult a complete 
version for himself. 

I tender my thanks to Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton 
for allowing me to include extracts from Swinburne’s 
Tristram of Lyonesse. 


H. W. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In the year 1470 Sir Thomas Malory finished writing 
his Morte D’ Arthur. His manuscript has not been found, 
and it is probable that it was either lost or destroyed by 
Caxton’s workmen, who, under his supervision, printed 
the first edition of this famous book in 1485. Only two 
copies of this edition exist : one, perfect, lost to England 
in 1885 and resold quite recently for £8,560; the other, 
with a few pages missing, in Earl Spencer’s library at 
Althorp. 

There is still some conjecture as to who or what 
Malory was® Modern criticism tends to identify him 
with a knight of that name mentioned by Dugdale in 
his Antiquities of Warwickshire, who fought in the French 
wars of Henry V’s reign, sat as a knight in parliament 
at Westminster under Henry VI, and dying in 1470 or 
1471 ‘lyeth buryed under a marble in the Chappell of 
St. Francis at the Gray-Friers, near Newgate in the 
suburbs of London’. 

How did Malory get the material for his book? 
According to Caxton he took his story from ‘ certyn 
bookes of frensshe and reduced it in to Englysshe’. 
Malory frequently quotes from ‘ the frensshe book’ ; but 
it is quite certain that he worked from several French 


- and one or two English manuscripts, both in prose and 


verse. 
All these manuscripts date from the thirteenth or early 
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fourteenth century. Two centuries later Malory made 
himself more or less master of them and retold the 
stories, welding them together—loosely no doubt, for it 
must be remembered that he did not write from a con- 
sciously artistic point of view, nor to captivate the public. 
He omitted much, his selections were not always of the 
best, he made occasional mistakes, he sometimes confused 
names; nevertheless it is he who has immortalized for 
us the Arthurian stories and made of them a great English 
epic. 

The origin and development of the Arthurian cycle of 
legends has puzzled the greatest scholars of literature. 
They generally agree that some of the stories are as old 
as the oldest fairy tales, and were told by men of pre- 
historic times. Romances flourished and grew in number 
amongst the Celts of Britain, a race famed for its passion- 
ate emotion, its love of beauty, its mysticism and its 
religious fervour. In the sixth century theif growth was 
checked, for the Celts were then struggling fiercely 
against the Saxons, only to be despoiled of their inheri- 
tance and driven to despair. Many Celtic refugees sought 
safety across the Channel and formed a colony in 
Brittany. Once settled, they turned with loving hearts 
towards their mother country, cherishing all its memories 
and treasuring all its stories. And stories of Arthur were 
their best beloved, for Arthur was symbolic of the 
kmgdom they had lost, his glory was its glory, his 
strength its strength, his mortal wound its defeat, his 
passage to Avilion its time of quiet waiting, his return 
to Britain the hoped-for re-establishment of its power. 

It is no wonder, then, that the many stories current 
at that time should be gradually grouped round this 
symbolic king. Neither the minstrels nor the poets ever 
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lost sight of the Promised Land; all ways led thither. 
Old mythical heroes such as Lancelot, Percival, and 
Tristram, who once went their own way in lusty inde- 
pendence, were drawn into those labyrinthine paths 
which always started from and led to Arthur’s court at 
Camelot. The work of fusion and of centralization 
spread over many centuries and, indeed, was not com- 
pleted until Malory interwove the three great branches of 
the cycle. Amongst the many causes which resulted in 
the unification of the ‘ Arthurian ’ legends were two that 
are important. 

First, the trouvéres, or wandering minstrels, overran 
England during the Norman dynasty, and were encour- 
aged by the newly-settled race to sing all they knew of 
the past history of the island; nor did the Normans, 
a feudal people struggling to emerge from barbarism and 
all its horrors, ever weary of tales of knightly courtesy, 
_ valiant combats, and chivalrous love. In this way the 
stories were popularized and blended. 

Secondly, mediaeval scholars recorded what they 
knew, at first with no idea beyond that of merely 
chronicling, later adding legends from various sources 
and adapting the material to their purpose; later still 
combining long romances once distinct, making additions 
and even. altering the spirit of them. Most of these 
manuscripts originated in Brittany, as was natural; they 
were widely sought after and frequently translated, and 
their influence was as far-reaching among the learned 
as that of the trouvéres among the nation at large. 

The first written reference to Arthur occurs in Nen- 
nius’s History of Britain, which dates from the end of 
the tenth century. It gives an account, in Latin, of 
Arthur, the warrior chief, and his conquest of the Saxons, 
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Geoffrey of Monmouth, who died about 1154, wrote 
a History of Britain, which must not be regarded as 
authentic. By rechristening Nennius’s infant Ambrose 
‘Merlin’, after the Welsh bard and wizard Myrddhin, 
he provides for himself a prophet who foretells the history 
of Britain down to the year 1135. He speaks of Arthur’s 
birth, his kingly valour, his doughty knights, and his 
triumphant war with Rome; of. his marriage with Guan- 
humara, a noble Roman lady (soon to be identified with 
the Guenever of Celtic mythology); of Modred’s 
treachery and Arthur’s forced return ; of Modred’s death 
and Arthur’s mortal wound, and his passage to the Isle 
of Avilion. Geoffrey’s work was translated from Latin 
into French independently by several scholars, one of 
whom was Wace, who made further additions and 
included stories of still another British legend, that of 
the Round Table, which by his time, 1155, was indis- 
putably intermingled with the Romance of Arthur. 

Tristram is a hero of great antiquity, and from the 
very first he was renowned as a mighty warrior, a keen 
hunter, and an inspired player of the harp. The following 
gives in outline an early account of his life, and it is 
interesting to note the circumstances of his death, as 
Malory makes but two brief references to his end, 
taking them from a later, and a much less poetical 
version. 

Tristram slays a monster who is devastating King 
Mark’s land, Cornwall, but he is wounded in the contest. 
He wanders to the shore, lies down in a boat which has 
neither rudder nor sail, and drifts out to sea. At length 
he reaches the coast of Ireland; he lands, and is healed 
by the queen, sister of the monster he has slain. He 
returns to his uncle Mark, who later sends him back to 
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Ireland to ask, on his behalf, for the hand of the Princess 
Iseult in marriage. On his arrival Tristram frees the 
country from a dragon; nevertheless, being recognized 
as the murderer of the queen’s brother he is about to 
be slain, when he recalls the purpose of his visit and his 
life is consequently spared. Tristram leaves the court 
with Iseult, and they take ship for Cornwall. On board 
is a strong love potion sent by the queen, to be shared 
by Iseult and Mark, so that they shall be bound not only 
by the ties of marriage, but by the invisible bonds of 
mutual love. Unwittingly Tristram and Iseult swallow 
the potion. They are immediately smitten with an 
undying passion; henceforth they love with a love that 
passes all understanding, and at last they are consumed 
by its.flame, ‘Iseult is married to Mark, but she loves 
Tristram. The lovers meet whenever they can, and the 
story of their sojourn in the forest is particularly 
beautiful. But their happiness is all too brief, for Tris- 
tram is forced to flee the country. He goes to Brittany, 
and there, doubtless reminded of the Iseult he has left, 
he marries another Iseult, but he never loves her. One 
day he is mortally wounded in a combat, and, knowing 
he must die, he sends for Iseult of Cornwall, bidding 
his messenger hoist a white sail if Iseult should return 
with him, a black one if he comes alone. Tristram waits, 
until he is at the very point of death. Then Iseult of 
Brittany, maddened with jealousy on beholding a ship 
with white sails, tells her husband that a black-sailed 
vessel is approaching. Heartbroken, he dies. Iseult 
lands, finds she has come too late, flings herself on 
Tristram’s body and dies in the agony of grief. 

Béroul, writing about 1150, added to the story 
outlined above many other adventures attributed to 
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Tristram, and he incorporated this romance with that 
of Arthur and the Round Table. 

In quite the earliest stories of Percival there is no 
mention whatever of the Holy Grail. Percival is another 
old-world hero, excelling all others in deeds of daring. 
Chrétien de Troyes, writing tqgwards the end of the 
twelfth century, has bequeathed to us the story of 
Percival, in verse. It is in this story that we are first 
told of a mysterious dish which Percival saw in a dream. 
- As to what this dish was we know practically nothing, 
for the story. was never completed. However, Robert de 
Boron, fifty years later, explained that the dish was the 
Holy Vessel which caught the blood from Christ’s wounds, 
and was brought to Britain for safety by Joseph of 
Arimathea. In later versions of this romance Galahad 
is the hero, and Percival takes the second place. The 
story becomes imbued with a deep religious mysticism, 
and the highest conceptions of ‘ goodness’ are voiced 
with convincing sincerity. Arthur’s knights take part 
in the Quest, renouncing love and self-glory, embracing 
instead humility and a life void of worldly pleasure. 

Lancelot, too, in the beginning, is a mythical hero. 
He is the Celtic Orpheus who, at the risk of his life, 
rescues Guenever from the King of the Land whence 
none return. We have no written record of his love for 
Guenever before that of Chrétien de Troyes. By the 
twelfth century the Lancelot Romance was mingled with 
the Arthurian, and by the thirteenth Lancelot outshone 
all the other knights of the Round Table. 

The Arthurian cycle, then, consisted of three distinct 
romances, more or less interwoven by the thirteenth 
century. The ‘ Merlin’ branch tells of Arthur and his 
knights, including Lancelot. In this branch the chivalric 
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ideal prevails. The ‘ Tristram’ branch has undying love 
for its theme. The ‘ Holy Grail’ is symbolic of spiritual 
life and worldly renunciation. 

It should now be comparatively easy to form some 
idea of the position Malory’s work holds in this great 
epic cycle. What is most striking is that he was the 
first to combine all the stories in English, in modern 
English. He wrote with the simple straightforwardness 
of a child, he accepted the improbable with a child’s 
unquestioning faith; like a child, he was not only fond 
of repetition and the enumeration of high-sounding 
names, but he linked his sentences together with such 
‘words as ‘and’ and ‘so ’, ‘for’ and ‘then’. He loved 
forests and their enchantments, marvellous combats and 
fantastic adventures ; and he was perturbed by nothing, 

_ however irrational. 

The selections in this volume represent a very small 
part of the Morte D’ Arthur, and afford only a sample 
of jthe treasures which are to be found in the complete 
work. Arthur’s war with Rome is omitted, so are most 
of the mighty doings of Lancelot and Tristram. The 
Holy Grail is given in the merest outline, and loses 
thereby in richness and multiplicity of adventure. The 
growth of the love of Lancelot and Guenever is barely 
hinted at, and Arthur is the merest shadow. But there 
is perhaps enough to suggest the characteristics of the 
greatest heroes. Arthur, the wise and beneficent ruler, 
guides, controls, and forgoes glory for himself so that 
his knights may have their full measure. Lancelot is the 
flower of all chivalry. Not only is he ‘a verray parfit 
gentil knight’; he is human in his love for the queen, 
great in his constancy, greatest, even to sublimity, in 
his renunciation of her. And what can be said of 
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Guenever? Her charms defy analysis. She is the Helen 
of the mediaeval world, as beautiful and as fatal. Not 
content with the shadowy and self-repressed Arthur, 
she turns to her mighty hero, pulsating with life and 
adoration, her Lancelot whom all love ; and she demands 
and accepts his faithful worship. She is every whit as 
human as he, and she is as great, perhaps greater, in her 
abnegation. Galahad and Percival are symbolic of all 
that is chaste and holy; they stand for that religious 
intensity without which life is not life, and for all that 
was best and highest in the Christian ideals of the Middle 
Ages. The love of Tristram and Iseult is that elemental 
passion which slays itself, unconquerable, self-consuming, 
demanding sacrifice, even life itself, 
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THE COMING OF ARTHUR 


ARTHUR’S INFANCY 


All before his time 

Was Arthur born, and all as soon as born 
Deliver’d at a secret. postern-gqte 
To Merlin, to be holden far apart 
Until his hour should come; because the lords 
Of that fierce day were as the lords of this, 
Wild beasts, and surely would have torn the child 
Piecemeal among them, had they known ; for each 
But sought to rule for his own self and hand, 
And many hated Uther for the sake 
Of Gorlois. Wherefore Merlin took the child, 
And gave him to Sir Anton, an old knight 
And ancient friend of Uther ; and his wife 
Nursed the young prince, and rear’d him with her own; _ 
And no man knew. 

Tennyson, The Coming of Arthur. 


THE COMING OF ARTHUR 


Iv befell in the days of Uther Pendragon, when he was 
King of all England, there was a mighty duke in Corhwall 
that held war against him long time. The duke was 
called the Duke of Tintagel. And so King Uther sent 
for this duke, charging him to bring his wife with him, 
for she was a fair lady and passing 1 wise, and her name 
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was Igraine. When the duke and his wife were come 
unto the king, by the means of great lords they were 
accorded! both. The king liked and loved this lady well, 
and he made them great cheer out of measure. And 
then she told the duke her husband and said: I suppose 
‘we were sent for that I should be dishonoured ; where- 
fore, husband, I counsel you that we depart from hence 
suddenly, that we may ride all night unto our own 
castle. And in likewise as she said so they departed, 
that neither the king nor none of his council were ware? 
of their departing. 

All so soon as King Uther knew of their departing so 
suddenly he was wonderly* wroth. Then he called to 
him his privy council, and told them of the sudden 
departing of the duke and his wife. Then they advised 
the king to send for the duke and his wife by a great 
charge.* And if he will not come at your summons, then 
have ye cause to make mighty war upon him. So that 
was done and the messengers had their answers; and that 
was this shortly, that neither he nor his wife would not 
come at him. Then was the king wonderly wroth. And 
then the king sent him plain word again, and bade him 
be ready, and stuff him and garnish® him, for within 
forty days he would fetch him out of the biggest castle 
that he had. When the duke had this warning, anon® 
he went and furnished and garnished two strong castles 
of his, of the which the one hight’ Tintagel, and the 
other Terrabil. His wife, Dame Igraine, he put in the 
castle of Tintagel, and himself in the castle of Terrabil, 
the which had many issues and posterns® out. Then 

’ agreed. * aware, * wonderfully. 
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came Uther with a great host and laid a siege about the 
castle of Terrabil. And there he pight+ many pavilions, 
and there was great war made on both parties ? and much 
people slain. Then for pure anger and great love of 
fair Igraine King Uther fell sick. 

But the Duke of Tintagel espied how the king rode 
from the siege of Terrabil, and therefore that night he 
issued out of the castle to distress the king’s host. And 
so, through his own issue, the duke himself was slain or® 
ever the king came at the castle of Tintagel. When the 
lady heard tell of the duke her husband and by all record 
he was dead, she mourned privily * and held her peace. 
Then all the barons by one assent prayed the king of 
accord betwixt the lady Igraine and him; the king gave 
them leave, for fain ®° would he have been accorded with 
her. So the king put all trust in Ulfius to entreat between 
them, so by entreaty at the last the king and she met 
together. Now will we do well, said Ulfius, our king 
is a lusty knight and wifeless, and my lady Igraine is 
a passing fair lady; it were great joy unto us all an ® 
it might please the king to make her his queen. Unto 
that they all well accorded, and moved’? it to the king. 
And anon, like a lusty knight, he assented thereto 
with good will, and so in all haste they were married 
in a morning with great mirth and joy. 

Now within a while the queen bore Uther a son. 
Soon came Merlin unto the king and said: Sir, ye must 
purvey ® you for the nourishing of your child. As thou 
wilt, said the king, be it. Well, said Merlin, I know 
a lord of yours that is a passing true man and a faithful, 
and he shall have the nourishing of your child, and his 

* pitched. * sides, Fr. parti. ® before. 4 in secret. 
* gladly. Sit. 7 submitted for approval. ® provide. 
P.P. 516 B 
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name is Sir Ector, and he is a lord of fair livelihood? 
in many parts of England and Wales; and let him be 
sent for, to come and speak with you; and desire him 
yourself, as he loveth you, that he will put his own child 
to nourishing to another woman, and that his wife 
nourish yours. And let the child be delivered to me at 
yonder privy postern, unchristened. So as Merlin 
devised it was done. And when Sir Ector was come he 
made fiaunce* to the king to nourish the child as the 
king desired; and the king granted Sir Ector great 
rewards. Then the king commanded two knights and 
two ladies to take the child, bound in a cloth of gold, 
and deliver him to what poor man ye meet at the postern 
gate of the castle. So the child was delivered unto 
Merlin, and he bare it forth unto Sir Ector, and made 
an holy man to christen him, and named him Arthur. 
And so Sir Ector’s wife nourished him with her own pap. 

Then within two years King Uther fell sick. And in 
the meanwhile his enemies usurped * upon him, and did 
a great battle upon his men, and slew many of his 
people. Sir, said Merlin, ye must to the field though ye 
ride on an horse-litter ; for ye shall never have the better 
of your enemies but if your person be there, and then shall 
ye have the victory. So they carried the king forth 
in an horse-litter, with a great host, towards his enemies, 
And at St. Albans there met with the king a great host 
of the North; and King Uther’s men overcame the 
Northern battle,4 and slew many people, and put the 
remnant to flight. Then the king returned to London, 
and made great joy of his victory. And then he fell 
_ passing sore sick, so that three days and three nights 
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he was speechless. Wherefore all the barons made great 
sorrow and asked Merlin what counsel were best. There 
is none other remedy, said Merlin, but God will have 
His will. But look ye, all barons be before King Uther 
to-morn, and God and I shall make him speak. So on 
the morn all the barons with Merlin came before the 
king. Then Merlin said aloud unto King Uther: Sir, 
shall your son Arthur be king after your days? Then 
Uther Pendragon turned him and said in hearing of 
them all: I give him God’s blessing and mine, and bid 
him pray for my soul, and righteously and worshipfully ! 
that he claim the crown upon forfeiture of my blessing. 
And therewith he yielded up the ghost. And then he 
was interred as longed? to a king. Wherefore, the 
queen, fair Igraine, made great sorrow, and all the 
barons. 

Then stood the realm in great jeopardy long while, 
for every lord that was mighty of men made him strong, 
and many weened® to have been king. Then Merlin 
counselled the Archbishop of Canterbury to ‘send for 
all the lords of the realm and all the gentlemen of arms, 
that they should to London come by Christmas upon 
pain of cursing ; and for this cause, that Jesus that was 
born on that night would of His great mercy, as He was 
come to be King of mankind, show some miracle 
who should be righteous king of this realm. So the 
archbishop sent for all the lords and gentlemen of arms 
that they should come by Christmas unto London. 
And many of them made them clean of their life that 
their prayer might be the more acceptable unto God. 
So in the greatest church of London, whether it were 
Paul’s or not the French book maketh no mention, al] 

* honourably. * belonged. * thought. 
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the estates! were long or day in the church to pray. 
And when matins and the first mass was done there was 
seen in the churchyard, against the high altar, a great 
stone four square, like unto a marble stone; and in 
the midst thereof was like an anvil of steel a foot on high, 
and therein stuck a fair sword naked by the point, and 
letters there were written in gold about the sword, that 
said thus: Whoso pulleth out this sword of this stone 
and anvil is righteous King of all England. Then the 
people marvelled and told it to the archbishop. I com- 
mand, said the archbishop, that ye keep you within your 
church and pray unto God still, that no man touch the 
sword till the high mass be done. So when all masses 
were done, all the lords went to behold the stone and the 
sword, And when they saw the scripture ? some essayed, 
such as would have been king. But none might stir 
the sword nor move it. He is not here, said the arch- 
bishop, that shall achieve® the sword, but doubt not 
God will make him known. But this is my counsel, 
said the archbishop, that we let purvey ten knights, men 
of good fame, to keep this sword. So it was ordained. 
Then there was made a cry, that every man should essay 
that would to win the sword. And upon New Year’s 
Day the barons let make a jousts and a tournament, 
that all knights that would joust or tourney there might 
play ; and all this was ordained to keep the lords to- 
gether. and the commons, for the archbishop trusted 
that God would make him known that should win the 
sword. 

So upon New Year’s Day, when the service was done, 
the barons rode unto the field, some to joust and some 
to tourney. And so it happened that Sir Ector rode 
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unto the jousts, and with him rode Sir Kay his son, and 
young Arthur that was his nourished brother; and 
Sir Kay was made knight at All Hallowmass? afore. 
So as they rode to the joustsward Sir Kay had lost his 
sword, for he had left it at his father’s lodging, and so 
he prayed young Arthur to ride for his sword. I will 
well, said Arthur, and rode fast after the sword. And 
when he came home the lady and all were out to see the 
jousting. Then was Arthur wroth and said to himself: 
I will ride to the churchyard and take the sword with 
me that sticketh in the stone, for my brother Sir Kay 
shall not be without a sword. So when he came to the 
‘churchyard Sir Arthur alighted, and tied his horse to 
the stile, and so he went to the tent and found no knights 
there, for they were at jousting. And so he handled 
the sword by the handles, and lightly? and fiercely 
pulled it out of the stone, and took his horse and rode 
his way, until he came to his brother Sir Kay and 
delivered him the sword. 

And as soon as Sir Kay saw the sword he wist ? well 
it was the sword of the stone, and he rode to his father 
Sir Ector and said: Sir, here is the sword of the stone, 
wherefore I must be king of this land. When Sir Ector 
beheld the sword he returned again and came to the 
church, and there they alighted all three and went into 
the church. And anon he made Sir Kay swear upon a 
book how he came to that sword. Sir, said Sir Kay, by 
my brother Arthur, for he brought it to me. How gat 
ye this sword? said Sir Ector to Arthur. Sir, I will 
tell you. When I went for my brother’s sword I found 
nobody at home to deliver me his sword; and I thought 
my brother Sir Kay should not be swordless, and so 

* All Saints’ Day, November 1, ® easily. * knew, 
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I came hither eagerly, and pulled it out of the stone 
without any pain Found ye any knights about this 
sword? said Sir Ector. Nay, said Arthur. Now, said 
Sir Ector to Arthur, I understand ye must be king of 
this land. Wherefore I, said Arthur, and for what cause ? 
Sir, said Ector, God will have it so; for there should 
never man have drawn out this sword but he that shall 
be righteous king of this land. _Now let me see whether 
ye can put the sword there as it was, and pull it out 
again. That is no mastery,? said Arthur, and so he put 
it in the stone; therewithal Sir Ector essayed to pull 
out the sword, and failed. 

And at the Feast of Pentecost all manner of men 
essayed to pull at the sword, but none might prevail but 
Arthur. Wherefore all the commons cried at once: 
We will have Arthur our king, we will put him no more 
in delay, for we all see that it is God’s will that he shall 
be our king, and who that holdeth against it we will 
slay him. And therewith they kneeled at once, both 
rich and poor, and cried Arthur mercy. And Arthur took 
the sword between both his hands, and offered it upon 
the altar where the archbishop was, and so was he made 
knight of the best man that was there. And so anon 
was the coronation made. And there was he sworn unto 
his lords and the commons to be a true king, to stand 
with true justice from thenceforth the days of his life. 
Also then he made all lords that held of the crown to 
come in, and to do service as they ought. And many 
complaints were made unto Sir Arthur of great wrongs 
that were done since the death of King Uther, of many 
lands that were bereaved lords, knights, ladies, and 


* difficulty, Fr. peine. * needs no skill, 
* sometimes used without ‘ of’. 


a 
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gentlemen. Wherefore King Arthur made the lands to 
be given again to them that owned them. 

When the king had stablished ? all the countries about 
London, he let make Sir Kay seneschal of England, and 
Sir Baudwin of Britain constable, and Sir Ulfius chamber- 
lain, and Sir Brastias warden, to wait upon the north 
from Trent forwards, for it was that time the most part 
the king’s enemies. But within few years after, Arthur 
won all the north, Scotland, and all that were under 
their obeissance.2. Also Wales, a part of it held against 
Arthur, but he overcame them all through the noble 
prowess of himself and his knights of the Round Table. 


And King Arthur and Merlin departed, and as they 
rode Arthur said, I have no sword. No force,® said 
Merlin, hereby is a sword that shall be yours.\ So they 
rode till they came to a lake, the which was a fair water 
and broad, and in the midst of the lake Arthur was ware 
of an arm clothed in white samite,* that held a fair 
sword in that handy Lo! said Merlin, yonder is that 
sword that I spake of. With that they saw a damosel 
going upon the lake. What damosel is that? said 
Arthur. That is the Lady of the Lake, said Merlin ; 
and within that lake is a rock, and therein is as fair 
a place as any on earth, and richly beseen ; 5 and this 
damosel will come to you anon, and then speak ye fair 
to her that she will give you that sword. Anon withal 
came the damosel unto Arthur and saluted him, and he 
her again, Damosel, said Arthur, what sword is that, 
that yonder the arm holdeth above the water ? IT would 

2 established. 2 rule, Fr. > no matter. 


4 rich silk material, interwoven with gold threads. 
’ rich in appearance, 
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it were mine, for I have no sword, Sir Arthur, said the 
damosel, that sword is mine, and if ye will give me a gift 
when I ask it you, ye shall have it. By my faith, said 
Arthur, I will give you what gift ye will ask. Well! 
said the damosel, go ye into yonder barge and row your- 
self to the sword, and take it and the scabbard with you, 
and I will ask my gift when Isee my time. So Sir Arthur 
and Merlin alighted and tied their horses to two trees, 
and so they went into the ship, and when they came 
to the sword, Sir Arthur took it by the handles, and the 
arm and the hand went under the water. So they came 
unto the land and rode forth. 

Then Sir Arthur looked on the sword and liked it 
passing well. Whether? liketh you better, said Merlin, i 
the sword or the scabbard? Me liketh better the sword, : 
said Arthur. Ye are more unwise, said Merlin, for the 
scabbard is worth ten of the swords; for whiles ye have 
the scabbard upon you ye shall never lose no blood, be 
ye never so sore wounded. Therefore keep well the 
scabbard always with you. 

So they rode unto Carlion, whereof his knights were 
passing glad 


THE SWORD OF PROPHECY 


There likewise I beheld Excalibur 
Before him at his crowning borne, the sword 
That rose from out the bosom of the lake, 

And Arthur row'd across and took it—rich 
With jewels, elfin Urim, on the hilt, 


? which of the two, 
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Bewildering heart and eye—the blade so bright 
That men are blinded by it—on one side, 
Graven in the oldest tongue of all this world, 
‘Take me,’ but turn the blade and you shall see, 
And written in the speech ye speak yourself, 
‘Cast me away!’ And sad was Arthur's face 
Taking it, but old Merlin counsell’d him, 

‘ Take thou and strike! the time to cast away 
Is yet far-off. So this great brand the king 
Took, and by this will beat his foemen down.’ 


Tennyson, The Coming of Arthur. 
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Sir TrISTRAM 


| What Knight is this so weak and pale, 
Though the locks are yet brown on his noble head, 
Propt on pillows in his bed, 
Gazing seaward for the light 
Of some ship that fights the-gale 
On this wild December night ? 
Over the sick man’s feet is spread 
A dark green forest-dress ; 
A gold harp leans against the bed, 
Ruddy in the fire’s light. 
I know him by his harp of gold, 
Famous in Arthur's court of old ; 
I know him by his forest dress. 
The peerless hunter, harper, knight— 
Tristram of Lyoness. 


M. Arnotp, Tristram and Iseult. 


TRISTRAM’S SONG 


Stars know not how we call. them, nor may flowers 
Know by what happy name the hovering hours 
Baptize their new-born heads with dew and flame : 
And Love, adored of all time as of ours, 
Iseult, knew nought for ages of his name. 


TRISTRAM 


With many tongues men called on him, but he 

Wist not which word of all might worthiest be 
To sound for ever in his ear the same, 

Till heart of man might hear and soul might see, 
Tseult, the radiance ringing from thy name. 


By many names men called him, as the night 
By many a name calls many a starry light, 
Her several sovereigns of dividual fame ; 
But day by one name only calls aright, 
Tseult, the sun that bids men praise his name. 


In many a name of man his name soared high 
And song shone round it soaring, till the sky 

Rang rapture, and the world’s fast-founded frame 
Trembled with sense of triumph, even as I, 

Tseult, with sense of worship at thy name. 


In many a name of woman smiled his power 
Incarnate, as all summer in a flower, 
Till winter bring forgetfulness or shame : 
But thine, the keystone of his topless tower, 
Iseult, is one with Love’s own lordliest name. 


Iseult my love, Iseult my queen twice crowned, 

In thee my death, in thee my life lies bound: 
Names are there yet that all men’s hearts acclaim, 

But Love’s own heart rings answer to the sound, 
Iseult, that bids it bow before thy name. 


SWINBURNE, Tristram in Brittany. 
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It was a king that hight! Meliodas, and he was king 
of the country of Lyones. And by fortune he wedded 
King Mark’s sister of Cornwall, and she was called 
Elizabeth, both good and fair, and she was a full meek 
lady, and well she loved her lord, and he her again, so 
there was great joy betwixt them. Then there was 
a lady in that country that had loved Meliodas long, 
and by no mean? she never could get his love; there- 
fore she let ordain upon a day as King Meliodas rode 
a-hunting, by an enchantment she made him chase an 
hart by himself till that he came to an old castle, and 
there anon he was taken prisoner by the lady that him 
loved. When Elizabeth, King Meliodas’s wife, missed 
her lord, she took a gentlewoman with her, and ran into 
the forest to seek her lord. And when she was far in 
the forest she might no farther, for she had many grimly ® 
throes; her gentlewoman helped her all that she might, 
and so by miracle of Our Lady of Heaven she was 
delivered with great pains. But she had taken such 
cold that deep draughts of death took her, that needs 
she must die and depart out of this world. And when 
Queen Elizabeth saw there was none other boot,* then 
she made great dole,® and said unto her gentlewoman : 
When ye see my lord King Meliodas, recommend me 
unto him, and tell him what pains I endure here for his 
love, and let him wit that Iam full sorry to depart out of 
this world from him, therefore pray him to be friend 
to my soul. Now let me see my little child for whom 
I have had all this sorrow. And when she saw him she 


1 was called, means, ®* dreadful. ‘remedy. ®* sorrow. 
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said thus: Ah, my little son, I suppose thou art full 
likely to be a manly man in thine age. And because 
I shall die of the birth of thee, I charge thee, gentle- 
_ woman, that thou pray my lord King Meliodas to call 
him Tristram, that is as much to say as a sorrowful 
birth. And therewith this queen gave up the ghost and 
died. Then the gentlewoman laid her under an umbre 4 
of a great tree, and then she lapped ® the child as well 
as she-might for cold. Right so there came the barons, 
following after the queen, and then they let carry home 
the dead queen, and much dole was made for her. Then 
Merlin delivered King Meliodas out of prison on the morn 
vafter his queen was dead. And so when the king was 
come home the most part of the barons made great joy. 
But the sorrow that the king made for his queen might 
- no tongue tell. So then the king let inter her richly, and 
after he let christen his child, as his wife had commanded 
afore her death, Tristram, the sorrowful born child. 
Then King Meliodas endured seven years without 
a wife, and all this time Tristram was nourished well. 
Then it befell that King Meliodas wedded King Hewell’s 
daughter of Brittany, and anon she had children; then 
was she heavy and wroth that her children should not 
rejoice the country of Lyones, wherefore this queen 
ordained ® to poison young Tristram. So she let poison 
be put in a piece? of silver in the chamber whereas® 
Tristram and her children were together, unto that 
intent that when Tristram were thirsty he should drink 
that drink, “And so it fell upon a day the queen’s son 
espied the piece with poison, and he weened it had been . 
good drink, and because the child was thirsty he took 


1 shadow, Fr. ombre. * wrapped. * arranged. vessel. 
5 in which. 
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the piece and drank freely f and therewithal suddenly 
the child brast! and was dead. When the queen wist? 
of the death of her son wit ye well that she was heavy. 
. But yet the king understood nothing of her treason. 
Notwithstanding the queen let ordain more poison, and 
put it in a piece. And by fortune King Meliodas found 
the piece with wine where was the poison, and he that 
was much thirsty took the piece to drink thereout. And 
as he would have drunken thereof the queen espied him, 
and then she ran unto him and pulled the piece from him 
suddenly. The king marvelled why she did so, and 
remembered him how her son was suddenly slain with 
poison. And then he took her by the hand and said: 
Thou false traitress, thou shalt tell me what manner of 
drink this is, or else I shall slay thee. And therewith 


he pulled out his sword and sware a great oath that he” 


should slay her but if she told him truth. Ah! mercy, 
my lord, said she, and I shall tell you all. And then 
she told him why she would have slain Tristram, because 
her children should rejoice his land. Well, said King 
Meliodas, and therefore shall ye have the law. And so 
she was damned ‘ by the assent of the barons to be burnt. 

And then was there made a great fire, and right as 


she was at the fire to take her execution, young Tristram ~ 


kneeled afore King Meliodas and besought him to give 
hima boon, I will well, said the king. Then said young 
Tristram :’ Give me the life of thy queen my stepmother. 
That is unrightfully asked, said Meliodas, for thou ought 


of right to hate her, for she would have slain thee with 


that poison an she might have had her will; and for 

thy sake she should die. Sir, said Tristram, as for that, 

I beseech you of your mercy that ye will forgive it her, 
1 burst. * knew. * unless. * sentenced, 
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and I do: and so much it liked your highness to grant 
me my boon, for God’s love’ I require you hold your 
promise. Sythen? it is so, said the king, I will that ye 
have her life. Then, said the king, I give her to you, 
and go ye to the fire and take her, and do with her what 
ye will. So Sir Tristram went to the fire, and by the 
commandment of the king delivered her from the death. 
And by the good means of young Tristram he made the 
king and her accorded. But the king would not suffer 
young Tristram to abide no longer in his court. 

And then he let ordain? a gentleman that was well- 
learned, his name was Gouvernail; and he sent young 
' Tristram with Gouvernail into France to learn the 
language, and nurture,’ and deeds of arms. And there 
was Sir Tristram more than seven years. And then when 
he had learned all that he might leatn in that country, 
he came home to his father again. And so Tristram 
learned to be an harper passing all other. And after, 
as he grew in might and strength, he laboured ever in 
hunting and in hawking, so that never gentleman more. 
And as the book saith, he began good measures of 
blowing of beasts of venery,‘ and beasts of chase, and 
all.manner of vermin,® and all these terms we have 
yet of hawking and hunting. And therefore the book 
of venery, of hawking, and hunting is called the book of 
Sir Tristram. Wherefore all gentlemen that bear old 
arms ought of right to honour Sir Tristram for the goodly 
terms that gentlemen have and use, and shall to the day 
of doom, that thereby in a manner all men of worship 


1 since, * appointed. * upbringing. 

‘ the proper notes to be blown on the horn at the chase of different 
beasts of game. 

5 small mammals such as otters, weasels, &c. 
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may dissever! a gentleman from a yeoman, and from 
a yeoman a villein. For he that gentle is will draw him 
unto gentle tatches,? and to follow the customs of noble 
gentlemen. Thus Sir Tristram endured in Cornwall 
until he was big and strong, of the age of nineteen years. 
And then King Meliodas had great joy of Sir Tristram, 
and so had the queen his wife. For ever after, because 
Sir Tristram saved her from the fire she did never hate 
him, but loved him, and gave Tristram many great 
gifts; for every estate? loved him where that he went. 


Tue Love Potion 


That golden cup her mother 
Gave her, that her future lord, 
Gave her, that King Marc and she, 
Might drink it on their marriage-day, 
And for ever love each other— 
Let her, as she sits on board, 
Ah, sweet saints, unwittingly, 
See it shine, and take it up, : 
And to Tristram laughing say: 
‘Sir Tristram, of thy courtesy, 
Pledge me in my golden: cup !’ 
Let them drink it—let their hands 
Tremble, and their cheeks be flame, 
As they feel the fatal bands 
Of a love they dare not name, 
With a wild delicious pain, 
Twine about their hearts again! 


M. Arnotp, Tristram and Iseult. 


1 distinguish. * qualities, > rank, 


' 
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Tue Love Sone 


Love, is it morning risen or night deceased 

That makes the mirth of this triumphant east ? 
Is it bliss given or bitterness put by 

That makes most glad men’s hearts at love’s high feast ? 
Grief smiles, joy weeps, that day should live and dte. 


Is it with soul’s thirst or with body’s drouth 
That summer yearns out sunward to the south, 

With all the flowers that when thy birth drew nigh 
Were molten in one rose to make thy mouth ? 

O love, what care though day should live and die ? 


Is the sun glad of all the love on earth, 

The spirit and sense and work of things and worth ? 
Is the moon sad because the month must fly 

And bring her death that can but bring back birth ? 
For all these things as day must live and die. 


Love, is it day that makes thee thy delight 

Or thou that seest day made out of thy light P 

| Love, as the sun and sea art thou and I, 

Sea without sun dark, sun without sea bright ; 
The sun is one though day should live and die. 


O which is elder, night or light, who knows? 

And life or love, which first of these twain grows ? 
For life is born of love to wail and cry, 

And love is born of life to heal his woes, 
And light of night, that day should live and die, 


O sun of heaven above the worldly sea, 
O very love, what light is this of thee ! 
My sea of soul is deep as thou art high, 
But all thy light is shed through all of me, 
As love's through love, while day shall live and die. 


Swinburne, The Sailing of the Swallow. 
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‘Then upon a day King Anguish asked Sir Tristram why 

he asked not his boon, for whatsomever he had promised 
him he should have it without fail. Sir, said Sir Tris- 
tram, now is it time; this is all that I will desire, that 
ye will give me La Beale Isoud, your daughter, not for 
myself but for mine uncle Mark, for so have I promised 
him. Alas! said the king, I had liefer+ ye would wed 
her yourself. Sir, an I did then I were shamed for ever, 
ai d false of my promise. Therefore, said Sir Tristram, 
I pray you hold’your promise that ye promised me; for 
this-is my desire, that ye will give me La Beale Isoud 
to go with me into Cornwall to be wedded to King Mark, 
mine uncle. As for that, said King Anguish, ye shall 
have her with you to do with her what it please you. 
So.to make short conclusion, La Beale Isoud was made 
ready to go with Sir Tristram, and Dame Bragwaine 
went with her for her chief gentlewoman, with many 
other. 
/ Then the queen, Isoud’s mother, gave to her and Dame 
Bragwaine, and unto Gouvernail, a drink, and charged 
them that what day King Mark should wed, that same 
day they should give him that drink, so that King Mark 
should drink to La Beale Isoud, and then, said the 
queen, I undertake either shall love other the days of their 
life. So this drink was given unto Dame Bragwaine 
and unto Gouvernail. 

And then anon Sir Tristram took the sea, and La Beale 
Isoud; and when they were in their cabin it happed 
so that they were thirsty, and they saw a little flacket ? 
of gold stand by them, and it seemed by the colour 
and the taste that it was noble wine. Then Sir Tristram 
took the flacket in his hand and said: Madam Isoud, 


* rather. * flask, 
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here is the best drink that ever ye drank, that Dame 
Bragwaine your maiden and Gouvernail my servant 
have kept for themselves. Then they laughed and made 
good cheer, and either drank to other freely, and they 
thought never drink was so sweet nor so good. But by 
that! their drink was in their bodies they loved either 
other so well that never their love departed for weal, 
neither for woe. And thus it happed the love first: 
betwixt Sir Tristram and La Beale Isoud. 

Then Sir Tristram and La Beale Isoud sailed on and 
came into Cornwall, and there all the barons met them. 
And anon King Mark and La Beale Isoud were richly 
wedded with great noblesse.? But ever, as the French 
book saith, Sir Tristram and La Beale Isoud loved 
together. Then was there great jousts and great 
tourneying, and many lords and ladies were at that feast, 
and Sir Tristram was most praised. “pind Sir Tristram 
took the queen and brought her to King Mark, and then 
was there made great joy of her home-coming. Who was 
cherished but Sir Tristram! Thus they lived with joy 
and play a long while, 

But ever Sir Andred, that was nigh cousin to Sir 
Tristram, lay in watch to wait betwixt Sir Tristram and 
La Beale Isoud, to take them and slander them. So 
upon a day Sir Tristram talked with La Beale Isoud in 
a window, and that espied Sir Andred, and told it to the 
king. Then King Mark took a sword in his hand and 
came to Sir Tristram, and called him false traitor, and 
would have stricken him. But Sir Tristram was nigh 
him, and ran under his sword, and took it out of his 
hand. And then the king cried: Where are my knights 
and my men? I charge you slay this traitor. But at 

1 by the time that. ? magnificence, 
C2 
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that time there was not one would move for his words. 
When Sir Tristram saw that there was not one would 
_be against him he shook the sword to the king, and made 
countenance as though he would have stricken him. 
_And then King Mark fled, and Sir Tristram followed him, 
and smote upon him five or six strokes flatling+ on the 
néck, that he made him to fall upon the nose. And then 
Sir Tristram yede® his way and armed him, and took 
his horse and his man, and so he rode into that forest. 

And there upon a day Sir Tristram met with two 
brethren that were knights with King Mark, and there 
he struck off the head of the one, and wounded the other 
to the death; and he made him to bear his brother’s 
head in his helm unto the king. And when that knight 
came before the king to say his message he there died 
afore the king and the queen. 

Then King Mark called his council unto him and asked 
what was best to do with Sir Tristram. Sir, said the 
barons, in especial Sir Dinas the Seneschal, we will give 
you counsel to send for Sir Tristram, for we will that 
ye wit many men will hold with Sig Tristram an he were 
hard bestead. And sir, ye shall understand that Sir 
Tristram is called peerless and makeless 3 of any Christian 
knight, and of his might and hardiness we knew none 
so good a knight but if it be Sir Lancelot du Lake. And 
if he depart from your court and go to King Arthur’s 
court, wit ye well he will get him such friends there that 
he will not set by* your malice. And therefore, sir, 
I counsel you to take him to your grace. I will well, 
said the king, that he be sent for, that we may be friends, 
Then the barons sent for Sir Tristram under a safe- 
conduct. And so when Sir Tristram came to the king 


1 with the flat side. * went. * matchless. * care for. 
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he was welcome, and no rehearsal! was made, and there 
was game and play. And then the king and the queen 
went a-hunting, and Sir Tristram. 

The king and the queen made their pavilions and their 
tents in that forest beside a river, and there was daily 
hunting and jousting, for there were ever thirty knights 
ready to joust unto all them that came in at that time. 
And so upon a day Sir Tristram yede into the forest 
to disport him, and then it happened that there he fell 
asleep; and there came a man that Sir Tristram afore- 
hand had slain his brother, and when this man had found 
him he shot him through the shoulder with an arrow, 
and Sir Tristram leapt up and killed that man. And in 
the meantime it was told King Mark how Sir Tristram 
and La Beale Isoud were in the same manor, and as 
soon as ever he might thither he came with many knights 
to slay Sir Tristram. And when he came there he found 
him gone; and there he took La Beale Isoud home With 
him, and kept her strait? that never she might wit 
nor send unto Tristram, nor he unto her. And then 
when Sir Tristram came toward the old manor he found 
the track of many horses, and thereby he wist his lady 
was gone. And then Sir Tristram took great sorrow, and 
endured with great pain long time, for the arrow that 
he was hurt withal was envenomed. Then La Beale 
Isoud told a lady that was cousin unto Dame Brag- 
waine, and she came to Sir Tristram and told him that 
he might not be whole by no means, For thy lady, 
La Beale Isoud, may not help thee, therefore she biddeth 
you haste into Brittany to King Howel, and there ye 
shall find his daughter, Isoud La Blanche Mains, and she 
shall help thee. 


1 repetition (of complaint). 2 in confinement, 
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Then Sir Tristram and Gouvernail gat them shipping, 
and so sailed into Brittany. And when King Howel 
wist that it was Sir Tristram he was full glad. Sir, he 
said, Iam come into this country to have help of your 
daughter, for it is told me that there is none other may 
heal me but she; and so within a while she healed him. 

There was an earl that hight Grip, and this earl made 
great war upon the king, and put the king to the worse, 
and besieged him. And on a time Sir Kehydius, that 
was son to King Howel, as he issued out he was sore 
wounded. Then Gouvernail went to the king and said: 
Sir, I counsel you to desire my lord Sir Tristram as in 
your need to help you. I will do by your counsel, said 
the king. And so he yede unto Sir Tristram, and prayed 
him in his wars to help him: For my son Kehydius 
may not go into the field. Sir, said Sir Tristram, I will 
go to the field and do what I may. Then Sir Tristram 
issued out of the town with such fellowship as he might 
make, and did such deeds that all Brittany spake of 
him. And then at the last, by great might and force 
he slew Earl Grip with his own hands, and more than an 
hundred knights. And then Sir Tristram was received 
worshipfully with procession. Then King Howel em- 
braced him, and said: Sir Tristram, all my kingdom 
I will resign to thee. God defend,! said Sir Tristram, 
for 1 am beholden unto you for your daughter’s sake to 
do for? you. 

Then by the great means of King Howel and Kehydius 
his son, there grew great love betwixt Isoud and Sir 
Tristram, for that lady was both good and fair, and 
a woman of noble blood and fame. And because Sir 
Tristram had such cheer and riches, and all other 

1 forbid. * render service to, 
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pleasaunce! that he had, almost he had forsaken 
La Beale Isoud. And so upon a time Sir Tristram 
agreed to wed Isoud La Blanche Mains. And at the 
last they were wedded, and solemnly held their marriage. 
» And in the meantime there was a knight in Brittany, 
his name was Suppinabiles, and he came over the sea 
into England, and then he came into the court of King 
Arthur, and there he met with Sir Lancelot du Lake, 
and told him of the marriage of Sir Tristram. Then 
said Sir Lancelot: Fie upon him, untrue knight to his 
lady ! That so noble a-knight as Sir Tristram is should 
be found to his first lady false, La Beale Isoud, Queen of 

Cornwall; but say ye him this, said Sir Lancelot, that of 
all knights in the world I loved him most and had most 
joy of him, and all was for his noble deeds; and let 
him wit 2 the love between him and me is done for ever, 
and that I give him warning from this day forth as his 
mortal enemy. 

Then departed Sir Suppinabiles unto Brittany again, 
and there he found Sir Tristram, and told him that he 
had been in King Arthur’s court. Then said Sir Tristram: 
Heard ye anything of me? So God me help, said Sir 
Suppinabiles, there I heard Sir Lancelot speak of you 
great shame, and that ye be a false knight to your lady, 
and he bade me do® you to wit that he will be your 
mortal enemy in every place where he may meet you. 
That me repenteth,* said Tristram, for of all knights 
I loved to be in his fellowship. So Sir Tristram made 
great moan and was ashamed that noble knights should 
defame him for the sake of his lady. 

And in this meanwhile La Beale Isoud made a letter 
unto Queen Guenever, complaining her of the untruth 
2 enjoyment. * know, * make. * T am sorry for. 
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of Sir Tristram, and how he had wedded the king’s 
daughter of Brittany. Queen Guenever sent her another 
letter, and bade her be of good cheer, for she should. 
have joy after sorrow, for Sir Tristram was so noble 
a knight that by crafts of sorcery ladies would make such 
noble men to wed them. But in the end, Queen Guenever 
said, he shall hate her, and love you better than ever 
he did to-fore. 

And then at a day set Sir Tristram and Sir Lamorak~ 
met at a well; and they took Kehydius at the forester’s, 
and so they rode with him to the ship where they left 
Dame Bragwaine and Gouvernail, and so they sailed 
into Cornwall. And by assent and information of Dame 
Bragwaine when they landed they rode unto Sir Dinas 
the Seneschal, a trusty friend of Sir Tristram’s. And so 
Dame Bragwaine and Sir Dinas rode to the court of 
King Mark and told the queen, La Beale Isoud, that 
Sir Tristram was nigh her in that country. Then for 
very pure joy La Beale Isoud swooned; and when 
she might speak she said: Gentle knight Seneschal, — 
help that I might speak with him, outher+ my heart 
will brast. Then Sir Dinas and Dame Bragwaine 
brought Sir Tristram and Kehydius privily unto the 
court, unto a chamber whereas La Beale Isoud had 
assigned it; and to tell the joys that were betwixt La 
Beale Isoud and Sir Tristram, there is no tongue can 
tell it, nor heart think it, nor pen write it. 

And as the French book maketh mention, at the first 
time that ever Sir Kehydius saw La Beale Isoud he was 
so enamoured upon her that for very pure love he might 
never withdraw it. And at the last Sir Kehydius died 
for the love of La Beale Isoud. And then privily he 
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wrote unto her letters and ballads of the most goodliest 
that were used in those days. And when La Beale Isoud 
understood his letters she had pity of his complaint, 
and unavised! she wrote another letter to comfort 
him withal. And Sir Tristram was all this while in 
a turret at the commandment of La Beale Isoud, and 
when she might she came unto Sir Tristram. 

So on a day King Mark played at chess under a 
chamber window; and at that time Sir Tristram and 
Sir Kehydius were within the chamber over King Mark, 
and as it mishapped Sir Tristram found the letter that 
Kehydius sent unto La Beale Isoud; also he had found 
the letter that she wrote unto Kehydius, and at that 
time La Beale Isoud was in the same chamber. Then 
Sir Tristram came unto La Beale Isoud and said: 
Madam, here is a letter that was sent unto you, and 
here is the letter that ye sent unto him that sent you 
that letter. Alas! Madam, the good love that I have 
loved you; and many lands and riches have I forsaken 
for your love, and now ye are a traitress to me, the which 
doth me great pain. But as for thee, Sir Kehydius, 
I brought thee out of Brittany into this country, and 
thy father, King Howel, I won his lands, howbeit 1 
wedded thy sister Isoud La Blanche Mains for the 
goodness she did unto me. But wit thou well, Sir 
Kehydius, for this falsehood and treason thou hast done 
me I will revenge it upon thee. .And therewithal Sir 
Tristram drew out his sword, and said: Sir Kehydius, 
keep? thee; and then La Beale Isoud swooned to the earth. 
And when Sir Kehydius saw Sir Tristram come upon 
him he saw none other boot, but leapt out at a bay- 
-window even over the head where sat King Mark playing 
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at chess. And when the king saw one come hurling over - 
his head he said: Fellow, what art thou, and what is 
the cause thou leapest out at that window? My lord 
the king, said Kehydius, it fortuned me? that I was 
asleep in the window above your head, and as I slept 
Islumbered, and so I fell down. And thus Sir Kehydius 
excused him. ; 

Then Sir Tristram dread sore lest he were discovered 
unto the king; wherefore he drew him to the strength 
of the Tower, and armed him in such armour as he had 
to fight with them that would withstand him. And so 
when Sir Tristram saw there was no resistance against 
him he sent Gouvernail for his horse and his spear, and 
knightly he rode forth out of the castle openly that was 
called the Castle of Tintagel. And at the gate he met 
with Gingalin, Sir Gawaine’s son. And Sir Gingalin put 
his spear in his rest and ran upon Sir Tristram and brake 
his spear; and Sir Tristram had but a sword, and gave 
him such a buffet upon the helm ? that he fell down from 
his saddle, and his sword slid adown and carved asunder 
his horse’s neck. And so Sir Tristram rode his way into 
the forest, and all this doing saw King Mark. And then 
he sent a squire unto the hurt knight and commanded 
him to come to him, and so he did. And when 
King Mark wist that it was Sir Gingalin he welcomed 
him and gave him an horse, and asked him what knight - 
it was that had encountered with him. Sir, said Sir 
Gingalin, I wot not what knight he was, but well I wot 
that he sigheth and maketh great dole. 

Then Sir Tristram within a while met with a knight 
of his own that hight Sir Fergus. And when he had 
met with him he made great sorrow, insomuch that he 

* it happened by chance. ? helmet. : 
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fell down off his horse in a swoon, and in such sorrow 
he was three days and three nights. Then at the last Sir 
Tristram sent unto the court by Sir Fergus for to spere+ 
what tidings. And so as he rode by the way he met 
with a damosel that came from Sir Palomides, to know 
how Sir Tristram did. Then Sir Fergus told her how he 
was almost out of his mind. Alas! said the damosel, 
where shall I find him? In sucha place, said Sir Fergus. 
Then Sir Fergus found Queen Isoud sick in her bed, 
making the greatest dole that ever any earthly woman 
made. 
_ And when the damosel found Sir Tristram she made 
great dole because she might not amend him, for the 
more she made of him the more was his pain. And at 
the last Sir Tristram took his horse and rode away 
from her. And then was it three days or that she could 
- find him, and then she brought him meat and drink, 
but he would none; and then another time Sir Tristram 
escaped from the damosel, and it happed him to ride 
by acastle. And there by fortune the damosel met with 
Sir Tristram again, making the greatest dole that ever 
earthly creature made; and she yede to the lady of that 
castle and told her of the misadventure of Sir Tristram. 
Alas! said the lady of that castle, where is my lord 
Sir Tristram? Right here by your castle, said the 
damosel. In good time, said the lady, is he so nigh me; 
he shall have meat and drink of the best; and an harp 
I have of his whereupon he taught me, for of goodly 
harping he beareth the prize in the world. So this lady 
and damosel brought him meat and drink, but he ate 
little thereof. 

Then upon a night he put his horse from him, and then 
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he-unlaced his armour, and then Sir Tristram would go © 


into the wilderness, and brast! down the trees and 


boughs; and otherwhile? when he found the harp that ' 


the lady sent him, then would he harp, and play there- 


upon and weep together. And sometime when Sir © 


Tristram was in the wood that the lady wist not where 


he was, then would she sit her down and play upon that 
harp: then would Sir Tristram come to that harp and 


hearken thereto, and sometime he would harp himself. — 


Thus he there endured a quarter of a year. Then at the . 


last he ran his way, and she wist not where he was. 
And then was he naked and waxed lean and poor of 
flesh; and so he fell in the fellowship of herdmen and 
shepherds, and daily they would give him some of their 
meat and drink. And when he did any shrewd # deed 
they would beat him with rods, and so they clipped im 
with shears and made him like.a fool. « 

Then Sir Andred, that was cousin unto Sir Tristram, 
made a lady to say and noise it that she was with Sir 
Tristram or ever he died. And this tale she brought unto 
King Mark’s court, that she buried him by a well, and that 
or he died he besought King Mark to make his cousin 
Sir Andred king of the country of Lyones, of the which 
Sir Tristram was lord. All this did Sir Andred because 
he would have had Sir Tristram’s lands. And when 
King Mark heard tell that Sir Tristram was dead he 
wept and made great dole. But when Queen Isoud 
heard of these tidings she made such sorrow that she 
was nigh out of her mind ; and so upon a day she thought 
to slay herself and never to live after Sir Tristram’s 
death. And so La Beale Isoud gat a sword privily and 
bare it into her garden, and there she pight® the sword 


‘broke, * at other times, * grew, ‘ malicious. ° pitched. 
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through a plum-tree up to the hilts, so that it stuck 
fast, and it stood breast high. And as she would have 
run upon the sword and have slain herself, all this espied 
King Mark, how she kneeled down and said: Sweet 
Lord Jesu, have mercy upon me, for I may not live after 
the death of Sir Tristram de Lyones, for he was my 
first love and he shall be the Jast. And with these words 
came King Mark and took her in his arms, and then he 
took up the sword, and bare her away with him into 
a tower; and there he made her to be kept, and watched 
her surely, and after that she lay long sick, nigh at the 
point of death. 

So within a day or two King Mark commanded his 
knights and his hunters that they should be ready on 
the morn to hunt, and so upon the morn he went unto 
that forest. And when the king came to that well he 
found there lying a fair naked man, and a sword by him. 
Then King Mark blew and straked,! and therewith his 
knights came to him; and then the king commanded 
his knights to take that man with all fairness and bring 
him to my castle. So they did softly and fair, and cast 
mantles upon Sir Tristram, and so led him unto Tintagel ; 
and there they bathed him and washed him and gave 
him hot suppings till they had brought him well to his 
remembrance; but all this while there was no creature 
that knew Sir Tristram, nor what man he was. » 

fo it fell upon a day that the queen, La Beale Isoud, 
_ heard of such a man that ran naked in the forest, and 
how the king had brought him home to the court. 
Then La Beale Isoud called unto her Dame Bragwaine, 
and said: Come on with me, for we will go see this man 
that my lord brought from the forest the last day. 
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So they passed forth, and spered where was the sick ~ 
man. And then a squire told the queen that he was in — 
the garden taking his rest, and reposing him against 
the sun. So when the queen looked upon Sir Tristram 
she was not remembered of him. But ever she said Sinto 
Dame Bragwaine: Meseemeth?! I should have‘seen him 


heretofore in many places. But as soon as Sir Tristram _ 


saw her he knew her well enough. And then he turned ~ 
away his visage and wept. Then the queen had always 
a little brachet? with her that Sir Tristram gave her 
the first time that ever she came into Cornwall, and never 
would that brachet depart from her but if Sir Tristram 
was nigh. And anon as this little brachet felt a savour 
of Sir Tristram she leapt upon him, and licked his 
leares ® and his ears, and then she whined and quested,* 
and she smelled at his feet and at his hands and on all 
parts of his body that she might come to. Ah, my lady ! 
said Dame Bragwaine unto La Beale Isoud. Alas, alas ! 
said she. I see it is mine own lord Sir Tristram. And 
thereupon Isoud fell down in a swoon, and so lay a great ~ 
while. And when she might speak she said: My lord 
Sir Tristram, blessed be God ye have your life, and now 
I am sure ye shall be discovered ® by this little brachet, 
for she will never leave you. And also I am sure as soon 
as my lord King Mark do know you he will banish you 
out of the country of Cornwall, or else he will destroy 
you; for God’s sake, mine own lord, grant King Mark 
his will, and then draw you unto the court of King 
Arthur, for there are ye beloved, and ever when I may 
I shall send unto you; and when ye list ® ye may come 
to me, and at all times early and late I will be at your 
commandment, to live as poor a life as ever did queen 
‘Ithink, * hound. * cheeks. ‘barked. 5 revealed. ° wish, 
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. or lady. O madam, said Sir Tristram, go from me, for 
mickle? anger and danger have I escaped for your love. 

Then the queen departed, but the brachet would not 
from him; and therewithal came King Mark, and the 
brachet set upon him, and bayed at them all... There- 
withal Sir Andred spake and said: Sir, this is Sir Tris- 
tram, I see by the brachet. Nay, said the king, I cannot 
suppose that. Then the king asked him what he was, 
and what was his name. So God me help, said he, my 
name is Sir Tristram de Lyones; now do by me what 
ye list. Ah! said King Mark, me repenteth of your 
reco@er.2 And then he let call his barons to judge Sir 
Tristram to the death. Many of his barons would not 
assent thereto. And so by the advice of them all Sir 
Tristram was banished out of the country for ten year, 
and thereupon he took his oath before the king and his 
barons. And so he was made to depart out of the country 
of Cornwall; and there were many barons brought 
him unto his ship, of the which some were his friends, 
and some his foes. And when Sir Tristram was in the 
sea he said: Greet well King Mark and all mine enemies, 
and say them I will come again when I may; and well 
am I rewarded for the fetching of Queen Isoud out of 
Ireland. And forthwithal he took the sea. 


TRISTRAM’S DEATH 
? Tristram 
/ oH ush, *tis vain, I feel my end approaching ! 
This 1s what my mother said should be, 
When the fierce pains took her in the forest, — 
The deep draughts of death, in bearing me. 
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© Son,’ she said, ‘ thy name shall be of sorrow ! > 
Tristram art thou call'd for my death’s sake!’ 
So she said, and died in the drear forest— 
Grief since then his home with me doth make. 


1 am dying—Start not, nor look wildly ! 
Me, thy living friend, thou canst not save. 
But, since living we were ununtted, 
Go not far, O Iseult! from my grave. 


Speak her fair, she is of royal blood. 
Say, I charged her, that thou stay beside me— — 
She will grant it; she is kind and good. 


C 
Rise, go hence, and seek the princess Tseult ! | 


Now to sail the seas of death I leave thee— 
One last kiss upon the living shore ! 


Tseult 


Tristram !—Tristram |—stay—receive me with thee! 
Iseult leaves thee, Tristram! never more. 


M. Arnon, Tristram and Iseult. 
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And the king 
Built for their tomb a chapel bright like spring ~ 
With flower-soft wealth of branching tracery made 
Fair as the frondage each fleet year sees fade, 
That should not fall till many a year were done. 
There slept they wedded under moon and sun 
And change of stars: and through the casements came 
Midnight and noon girt round with shadow and flame 
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To illume theiy grave or veil tt: till at last 

On these things too was doom as darkness cast: 
For the strong sea hath swallowed wall and tower, 
And where their limbs were laid in woful hour 
For many a fathom gleams and moves and moans 
The tide that sweeps above their coffined bones 

In the wrecked chancel by the shivered shrine : » 
Nor where they sleep shall moon or sunlight shine 
Nor man look down for ever: none shall say, 
Here once, or here, Tristram and Iseult lay: 

_ But peace they have that none may gain who live, 
And rest about them that no love can give, 

And over them, while death and Itfe shall be, 

he light and sound and darkness of the sea. 


SwinBurne, The Sailing of the Swan. 
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Sir GALAHAD 


My good blade carves the casques of men, 
My tough lance trusteth sure, 
My strength is as thé strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure. 
The shattering trumpet shrilleth high, 
The hard brands shiver on the steel, 
The splinter’d spear-shafts crack and fly, 
The horse and rider reel: 
They reel, they roll in clanging lists, 
And when the tide of combat stands, | 
Perfume and flowers fall in showers, 
That lightly rain from ladies’ hands. . . « 


A maiden knight—to me is given 
Such hope, I know not fear ; 

I yearn to breathe the airs of heaven 
That often meet me here. 

I muse on joy that will not cease, 
Pure spaces clothed in living beams, 

Pure lilies of eternal peace, 
Whose odours haunt my dreams ; 

And, stricken by an angel's hand, 
This mortal armour that I wear, 

This weight and size, this heart and eyes, 
Are touch'd, are turn’d to finest air. 


The clouds are broken in the sky, 
And thro’ the mountain-walls 
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A rolling organ-harmony 
Swells up, and- shakes and falls, 
Then move the trees, the copses nod, 
Wings flutter, voices hover clear : 
*O just and faithful knight of God ! 
Ride on! the prize is near.’ 
So pass I hostel, hall, and grange ; 
' By bridge and ford, by park and pale, 
All-arm’d I ride, whate’er betide, 
Until I find the holy Grail. 


Tennyson, Sir Galahad. 
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The Holy Grail! 
What is it ? 
The phantom of a cup that comes and goes ! 


The cup, the cup itself, from which our Lord 
Drank at the last sad supper with his own. 
This, from the blessed land of Aromat— 
After the day of darkness, when the dead 
Went wandering o'er Moriah—the good saint, 
Arimathaean Foseph, journeying brought 

To Glastonbury, where the winter thorn 
Blossoms at Christmas, mindful of our Lord. 
And there awhile it bode ; and if a man 
Could touch or see it, he was heal’d at once, 
By faith, of all his ills. But then the times 
Grew to such evil that the holy cup 

Was caught away to Heaven, and disappear’d. 


Tennyson, The Holy Grail. 
D2 
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“* At the vigil of Pentecost, when all the fellowship of the 
Round Table were come unto Camelot, and there heard 
their service, and the tables were set ready to the meat, 
the barons espied in the sieges! of the Round Table, 
written with golden letters: Here ought to sit he, and 
he ought to sit here. And thus they went till they came 
to the Siege Perilous, where they found letters newly 
written of gold which said: .Four hundred winters and 
four-and-fifty accomplished after the passion of our 
Lord Jesu Christ ought this siege to be fulfilled? Then 
they said, This is a marvellous thing and an adventurous. 
In the name of God, said Sir Lancelot; and then he 
accompted ® the term of the writing from the birth of 
our Lord unto that day. It seemeth me, said Sir Lance- 
lot, this siege ought to be fulfilled, for this is the feast 
of Pentecost after the four hundred and four-and-fifty 
year; and if it would please all parties, I would none 
of these letters were seen till he be come that ought to 
achieve this adventure. Then made they to ordain 
a cloth of silk to cover these letters in the Siege Perilous. 

Then the king bade haste unto dinner. And every 
knight knew his own place and set him therein, and young 
men that were knights served them. So when they were 
served, and all sieges fulfilled save only the Siege Perilous, 
anon there befell a marvellous adventure, that all the 
doors and windows of the place shut by themselves, 
Not for then ‘ the hall was not greatly darked, and there- 
with they were all abashed.® Then King Arthur spake 
and said: By God, fair fellows, we have seen this day 


’ seats. ® filled. * calculated. 
* notwithstanding. ® confounded. 
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marvels, but or! night I suppose we shall see greater 
marvels. 

_SC-In the meanwhile there came in a good old man and 
an ancient, clothed all in white, and there was no knight 
knew from whence he came. And with him he brought 
a young knight,? both on foot, in red arms, without . 
sword or shield, save a scabbard hanging by his side. 
And these words he said: Peace be with you, fair lords. 
Then the old man said unto Arthur: Sir, I bring here 
a young knight which is of king’s lineage, and of the 
kindred of Joseph of Arimathie, whereby the marvels of 
this court and of strange? realms shall be fully accom- 
plished. The king was right glad of his words and said 
unto the good man: Sir, ye be welcome, and the young 
knight with you. Then the old man made the young 
man to unarm him, and he was in a coat of red sendal,* 
and bare a mantle upon his shoulder that was furred 
with ermine, and put that upon him. And the old knight 
said unto the young knight: Sir, follow me. And he 
led him unto the Siege Perilous, where beside sat Sir 
Lancelot; and the good man lifted up the cloth and 
found there letters that said thus: This is the siege of 
Galahad the haut ® prince. Sir, said the old knight, wit 
ye well that place is yours. And then he set him down 
surely in that siege. And then he said to the old man: 
Sir, ye may now go your way, for well have ye done 
that ye were commanded to do, So the good man 
departed ; and there met him twenty noble squires, and 
so took their horses and went their way. 

Then all the knights of the Table Round marvelled 
greatly of Sir Galahad, that he durst sit there in that 


prere. 2 Galahad, Lancelot’s son. * Foreign, Fr. étrange. 
* a rich silk fabric. * high, Fr. 
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Siege Perilous, and was so tender of age; and wist not 
from whence he came; and said: This is he by whom 
the Sangreal shall be achieved, for there sat never none 
but he,-but he were mischieved1 Then Sir Lancelot 
beheld his son and had great joy of him, Then Bors 
told his fellows, Upon pain of my life this young knight 
shall come unto great worship.2 This noise was great 
in all the court, so that it came to the queen. Then she 
had marvel what knight it might be that durst adventure 
him to sit in the Siege Perilous. Many said unto the 
queen he resembled much unto Sir Lancelot. I would 
fain see him, said the queen, for he must needs be a noble 
man, for so is his father, I report me unto all the Table 
Round. So when the meat was done that the king and 
all were risen, the king yede*® unto the Siege Perilous 
and lifted up the cloth, and found there the name of 
Galahad. And then he showed it unto Sir Gawaine and 
said: Fair nephew, now have we among us Sir Galahad 
the good knight that shall worship? us all; and upon 
pain of my life he shall achieve the Sangreal, right as 
Sir Lancelot had done us to understand. Then came 
King Arthur unto Galahad and said: Sir, ye be welcome, 
for ye shall move many good knights to the quest of the 
Sangreal, and ye shall achieve that never knights might 
bring to an end, 

Now, said the king, I am sure at this quest of the 
Sangreal shall all ye of the Table Round depart, and 
never shall I see you again whole together. Therefore 
I will see you all in the meadow of Camelot to joust 
and to tourney, that after your death men may speak 
of it that such good knights were wholly together such 
a day. As unto that counsel and at the king’s request 
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they accorded all, and took on their harness! that 
longed? unto jousting. But all this moving * of the king 
was for this intent, to see Galahad proved; for the king 
deemed he should not lightly* come again unto the 
court after his departing. So were they assembled in 
the meadow. Then Sir Galahad did upon him a noble 
jesseraunce ® and his helm, but shield would he take none 
for no prayer of the king. And ther Sir Gawaine prayed 
him to take a spear. Right so he did; and the queen 
was in a tower with her ladies to behold that tournament. 
Then Sir Galahad dressed ® him in midst of the meadow, 
and began to break spears marvellously, that all men 
had wonder of him; for he there surmounted all other 
knights, for within a while he had defouled many good 
knights of the Table Round save twain, that was Sir 
Lancelot and Sir Percivale 

And then the king and all estates’? went home unto 
Camelot, and so went to evensong to the great minster, 
and after that to supper, and every knight sat in 
his own place as they were toforehand. Then anon 
they heard cracking and crying of thunder and them 
thought the place should all to-drive.® In the midst 
of this blast entered a sunbeam more clearer by 
seven times than ever they saw day, and all they were 
alighted ® of the grace of the Holy Ghost. Then began 
every knight to behold other, and either saw other by 
their seeming, fairer than ever they saw afore. Not 
for then there was no knight might speak one word, 
and so they looked every man on other as they had been 
dumb. Then there entered into the hall the Holy Grail 

1 armour. 2 belonged. 8 persuasion. 4 easily. 
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covered with white samite,! but there was none might 
see it, nor who bare it. And there was all the hall 
fulfilled with good odours, and every knight had such 
meats and drinks as he best loved. And when the Holy 
Grail had been borne through the hall, then the Holy 
Vessel departed suddenly, that they wist not where it 
became. Then had they all breath to speak. And then 
the king yielded thankings to God of His good grace 
that He had sent them. 

Now, said Sir Gawaine, we have been served this day 
of what meats and drinks we thought on; but one thing 
beguiled us, we might not see the Holy Grail, it was 
so preciously covered. Wherefore I will make here avow 
that to-morn, I shall labour in the quest of the Sangreal, 
and never shall I return again unto the court till I have 
seen it more openly than it hath been seen here; and 
if I may not speed I shall return again as he that may 
not be against the will of our Lord Jesu Christ. When 
they of the Table Round heard Sir Gawaine say so, they 
arose up the most part and made such avows as Sir 
Gawaine had made. Anon as King Arthur heard this 
he was greatly displeased, for he wist well they might 
not again-say* their vow. Alas! said King Arthur 
unto Sir Gawaine, ye have nigh slain me with the 
avow and promise that ye have made; for through you 
ye have bereft me the fairest fellowship that ever were 
seen together in any realm of the world; for when they 
depart I am sure they shall never meet more in this 
world, for they shall die many in the quest. And so it 
forthinketh ® me a little, for I have loved them as well 
as my life, wherefore it shall grieve me right sore, the 
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departition 1 of this fellowship. And therewith the tears 
filled his eyen.2. And then he said: Gawaine, Gawaine, 
ye have set me in great sorrow, for I have great doubt 
that my true fellowship shall never meet here more again. 
‘Ah! said Sir Lancelot, comfort yourself; for it shall 
be unto us a great honour and much more than if we 
died in any other places, for of death we be siker.2 Ah! 
Lancelot, said the king, the great love that I have had 
unto you all the days of my life maketh me say such 
doleful words; for never Christian king had never so 
many worthy men at his table as I have had this day 
at the Round Table, and that is my great sorrow. When 
the queen, ladies, and gentlewomen wist these tidings 
they had such sorrow and heaviness that there might 
no tongue tell it. But among all other Queen Guenever 
made great sorrow. I marvel, said she, my lord would 
suffer them to depart from him. Thus was all the court 
troubled for the departition of those knights. 

And as soon as it was day the king arose, for he had 
no rest all that night for sorrow. Then he went unto 
Gawaine and to Sir Lancelot that were arisen to hear 
mass. And then the king again said: Ah! Gawaine, 
Gawaine, ye have betrayed me; for never shall my 
court be amended by you; but ye will never be sorry 
for me as Iam for you. And therewith the tears began 
to run down his visage. And the king said: Ah! Sir 
Lancelot, I require thee thou counsel me, for I would 
that this quest were undone, an it might be. Sir, said 
Sir Lancelot, ye saw yesterday so many worthy knights 
that then were sworn that they may not leave it in no 
manner of wise. That wot‘* I well, said the king, but 
it shall so heavy 5 me at their departing that I wot well 
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there shall no manner of joy remedy me. And then the | 


king and the queen went unto the minster. So anon 
Lancelot and Gawaine commanded their men to bring 
their arms. And when they all were armed save their 
shields and their helms, then they came to their fellow- 
ship which were all ready in the same wise,! to go to the 
minster to hear their service. : 

Then after the service was done the king would wit 
how miany had undertaken the quest of the Holy Grail. 
Then found they by tale? an hundred and fifty, and all 
were knights of the Round Table. Then they put on 
their helms and departed, and recommended them all 
unto the queen; and there was weeping and great 
sorrow. Then the queen departed into her chamber, 
that no man should perceive her great sorrows. When 
Sir Lancelot missed the queen he went into her chamber, 
and when. she saw him she cried aloud: O Lancelot, 
Lancelot, ye have betrayed me and put me to the death, 
to leave thus my lord. Ah! madam, I pray you be not 
displeased, for I shall come again as soon as I may with 
my worship. Alas! said she, that ever I saw you; but 
He that suffered upon the cross for all mankind, He be 
to you good conduct and safety, and all the whole 
fellowship. Right so departed Lancelot, and found his 
fellowship that abode his coming. And so they mounted 
on their horses and rode through the streets of Camelot ; 
and there was weeping of rich and poor, and the king 
turned away and might not speak for weeping. So within 
a while they came to a city, and a castle that hight 
Vagon. There they entered into the castle, and the lord 
of that castle was an old man, and he was a good man 
of his living, and set open the gates, and made them 
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all the cheer that he might. And on the morrow they 
were all accorded that they should depart everych' 
from other; and they departed on the morrow with 
weeping cheer,? and every knight took the way that him 
best liked.® 

So when Sir Galahad was departed he rode till he came 
to a waste forest, and there he met with Sir Lancelot 
and Sir Percivale, but they knew him not for he was 
new disguised. Right so Sir Lancelot, his father, dressed 
his spear and brake it upon Sir Galahad, and Galahad 
smote him so again that he smote down horse and man. 
And then he drew his sword, and dressed him unto Sir 
Percivale, and smote him so on the helm that it rove to 
the coif4 of steel; and had not the sword swerved Sir 
Percivale had been slain, and with the stroke he fell 
out of his saddle. This joust was done to-fore the 
hermitage where a recluse dwelled. And when she saw 
Sir Galahad ride, she said : God be with thee, best knight 
of the world. Ah! certes, said she, all aloud that 
Lancelot and Percivale might hear it: An® yonder two 
knights had known thee as well as I do they would not 
have encountered with thee. When Sir Galahad heard 
her say so he was adread to be known: therewith he 
smote his horse with his spurs and rode a great space 
froward them. Then perceived they both that he was 
Galahad; and up they gat on their horses and rode 
fast after him, but in a while he was out of their sight. 
And then they turned again with heavy cheer. Let us 
spere ® some tidings, said Percivale, at yonder recluse. 
Do as ye list, said Sir Lancelot. 

When Sir Percivale came to the recluse she knew him 
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well enough, and Sir Lancelot both.)\\But Sir Lancelot 
rode overthwart and endlong! in a wild forest, and held 
no path but as wild adventure led him. And at the last 
he came to a stony cross which departed* two ways 
in waste land; and by the cross was a stone that was 
of marble, but it was so dark that Sir Lancelot might 
not wit what it was. Then Sir Lancelot looked by 
him, and saw an old chapel; and there he weened® to 
have found people; and Sir Lancelot tied his horse till 
a tree, and there he did off his shield and hung it upon 
a tree, and then- went to the chapel door, and found 
it waste and broken. And within he found a fair altar, 
full richly arrayed with cloth of clean silk, and there 
stood a fair clean candlestick which bare six great 
candles, and the candlestick was of silver. And when 
Sir Lancelot saw this light he had great will to enter 
into the chapel, but he could find no place where he 
might enter; then was he passing heavy and dismayed. 
Then he returned and came to his horse and did off his 
saddle and bridle, and let him pasture; and unlaced 
his helm, and ungirt his sword, and laid him down to 
sleep upon his shield to-fore the cross. 

And so he fell asleep; and half waking and sleeping 
he saw come by him two palfreys all fair and white, 
the which bare a litter, therein lying a sick knight. 
And when he was nigh the cross he there abode still. 
All this Sir Lancelot saw and beheld, for he slept not 
verily ;4 and he heard him say: O sweet Lord, when 
shall this sorrow leave me? And when shall the Holy 
Vessel come by me, wherethrough® I shall be blest ? 


For I have endured thus long for little trespass. A full 
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great while complained the knight thus. With that 
Sir Lancelot saw the candlestick with the six tapers 
come before the cross, and he saw nobody that brought it. 
Also there came a table of silver and the Holy Vessel 
of the Sangreal. And therewith the sick knight set him 
up, and held up both his hands and’said: Fair sweet 
Lord, which is here within this Holy Vessel, take heed 
unto me that I may be whole of this malady. And 
therewith on his hands and on his knees he went so nigh 
that he touched the Holy Vessel, and kissed it, and anon 
he was whole. And then he said: Lord God, I thank 
Thee for I am healed of this sickness. 

Then anon Sir Lancelot waked and set him up, and 
bethought him what he had seen there, and whether it 
were dreams or not. Right so? heard he a voice that 
said: Sir Lancelot, more harder than is the stone, and 
more bitter than is the wood, and more naked and barer 
than is the leaf of the fig-tree ; therefore go thou from 
hence, and withdraw thee from this holy place. And 
when Sir Lancelot heard this he was passing heavy, and 
so departed sore weeping, and cursed the time that he 
was born, for those words went to his heart. Then Sir © 
Lancelot went to the cross and found his helm, his sword, 
and his horse taken away. And then he called himself 
a very wretch, and most unhappy of all knights; and 
then he said, My sin and my wickedness have brought 
me unto great dishonour. For when I sought worldly 
adventures for worldly desires, I ever achieved them and 
had the better in every place, and never was I discomfit 4 
in no quarrel, were it right or wrong. And now I take 
upon me the adventures of holy things, and now I see 
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‘and understand that mine old sin hindereth me and 
shameth me, so that I had no power to stir or speak when 
the holy blood appeared afore me. So thus he sorrowed 
till it was day, and heard the fowls! sing; then some- 
what he was comforted. But when Sir Lancelot missed 
his horse and his harness then he wist well God was 
displeased with him. : 

Then he departed from the cross on foot into a forest ; 
and so by prime? he came to an high hill, and found 
an hermitage and a hermit therein which was going unto 
mass. And then Lancelot kneeled down and cried on 


Our Lord mercy for his wicked works. So when mass was ~ 


done Lancelot called him, and prayed him for charity 
to hear his life. With a good will, said the good man; 
hide none old sin from me. Truly, said Sir Lancelot, that 
were me full loath to discover. For this fourteen year 
I have never discovered one thing that I have used,* and 
that may I now wite> my shame and my disadventure.® 
And then he told there that good man all his life, and 
how he had loved a queen unmeasurably and out of 
measure long. And all my great deeds of arms I| did 
~ for the most part for the queen’s sake, and for her sake 
would I do battle were it right or wrong; and never 
did I battle all only for God’s sake, but to win worship 
and to cause me to be the better beloved, and little or 
naught I thanked God. Then Sir Lancelot said, I pray 
you counsel me. I will counsel you, said the hermit, if 
ye will ensure me that ye will never come in that queen’s 
fellowship’ as much as ye may forbear.§ And then Sir 
Lancelot promised him he nold. Look that your heart 
and your mouth accord, said the good man, and I 
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shall ensure you ye shall have more worship than ever 
ye had. 

Holy father, said Sir Lancelot, I marvel of the voice , 
that said to me marvellous words, as ye have heard 
toforehand. Have ye no marvel, said the good man, for 
it seemeth well God loveth you; for men may under- 
stand a stone is hard, and namely, one more than 
another; and that is to understand by thee, Sir Lancelot, 
for thou wilt not leave thy sin for no goodness that God 
hath sent thee; therefore thou art more hard than any 
stone, and never wouldst thou be made nesh! nor by water 
nor by fire, and that is the heat.of the Holy Ghost may not 
enter in thee. Now take heed, in all the world men shall 
not find one knight to whom Our Lord hath given so 
much of grace as He hath given you, for He hath given 
you fairness with seemliness, He hath given thee wit, 
discretion to know good from evil, He hath given thee 
prowess and hardiness,? and given thee to work so 
largely that thou hast had at all days the better where- 
somever thou came; and now Our Lord will suffer thee 
no longer, but thou shalt know Him, whether thou wilt 
or nilt. And why the voice called thee bitterer than 
wood, for where overmuch sin dwelleth there may be 
but little sweetness, wherefore thou art likened to an 
old rotten tree. Then the good man enjoined Sir 
Lancelot such penance as he might do and to sue knight- 
hood, and so assoiled® him; and prayed Sir Laneelot 
to abide with him that day. I will well, said Sir Lancelot, 
for I have neither helm, nor horse, nor sword. As for 
that, said the good man, I shall help you or to-morn 
at even 4 of an horse, and all that longed unto you. And 
then Sir Lancelot repented him greatly. 


1 soft. 2 boldness. 5 absolved. 4 to-morrow evening. 
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_ Now when Sir Lancelot was ridden after Sir Galahad, 
Sir Percivale turned again unto the recluse, where he 


deemed to have tidings of that knight that Lancelot ~ 


followed. And so he kneeled at her window, and the 
recluse opened it, and asked Sir Percivale what he would. 
Madam, he said, I am a knight of King Arthur’s court, 
and my name is Sir Percivale of Wales. When the recluse 
heard his name she had great joy of him, for mickle* 
she had loved him to-fore any other knight, for she was 
his aunt. And then she commanded the gates to be 
opened, and there he had all the cheer that she might 
make him. So on the morn Sir Percivale went to the 
recluse and asked her if she knew that knight with the 
white shield, for truly, madam, said he, I shall never be 
well at ease till that I know of that knight’s fellowship, 
and that I may fight with him. Ah! Percivale, said 
she, would ye fight with him? — I see well ye have great 
will to be slain as your father was, through outrageous- 
ness. Madam, said Sir Percivale, it seemeth by your 
words that ye know me. Yea, said she, I well ought 
to know you, for I am your aunt, although I be in 
a priory” place. For some called me sometime the 
Queen of the Waste Lands, and I was called the Queen 
of most Riches in the world; and it pleased me never 
my riches so much as doth my poverty. Then Sir 
Percivale wept for very pity when he knew it was his 
aunt. Then he asked her, What is this knight? I deem 
it be he that bare the red arms on Whitsunday. Wit 
you well, said she, that this is he, and he hath no peer, 
and he shall never be overcome of none earthly man’s 
hand. Now, madam, said Sir Percivale, I will never have 
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ado with Sir Galahad but by way of kindness; and for 
God’s love, fair aunt, can ye teach me some way where 
I may find him? for much would I love the fellowship 
ofhim. Fair nephew, said she, ye must ride unto a castle 
the which is called Goothe, where he hath a cousin- 
germane,! and there may ye be lodged this night. And 
as he teacheth you, sue? after as fast as ye can; and 
if he can tell you no tidings of him ride straight unto the 
castle of Carbonek, for there shall ye hear true tidings 
of him. Then departed Sir Percivale from his aunt, 
either? making great sorrow. And so he rode till even- 
song. 

Then was Percivale ware ‘ in the sea, and saw a ship 
come sailing towards him; and Sir Percivale went unto 
the ship and found it covered within and without with 
white samite. And aboard stood an old man clothed 
in asurplice in likeness of a priest. Sir, said Sir Percivale, 
ye be welcome. God keep you, said the good man. Sir, 
said the old man, of whence be ye? Sir, said Percivale, 
I am of King Arthur’s court, and in the quest of the 
Sangreal; and here I am in great duresse ° and never 
like to escape out of this wilderness. Doubt not, said 
the good man, an ye be so true a knight as the order 
of chivalry requireth, ye should not doubt that none 
enemy should slay you. What are ye? said Sir Percivale. 
Sir, said the old man, I am of a strange country, and 
hither I come to comfort you. And he commanded 
Sir Percivale to depart, and so he leapt over the ship, 
and all went away, he wist not whither. 

Then he went up into a rock and abode there till mid- 
day ; then he saw a ship come rowing in the sea, as 6 all 
1 first cousin. * follow. 5 each. 
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the wind of the world had driven it. And so it drove | 
under that rock. And when Sir Percivale saw this he 
hied him thither, and found the ship covered with silk 
more blacker than any bier, and therein was a gentle- 
woman of great beauty, and she was clothed richly that 
none might be better. And when she saw Sir Percivale : 
‘she said: Who brought you in this wilderness where — 
ye be never like! to pass hence, for ye shall die here ~ 
for hunger and mischief? Damosel, said Sir Percivale, — 
I serve the best man of the world, and in His service — 
He will not suffer me to die. But then she said: Sir — 
Percivale, wot ye what lam? Yea, said he. Now who ~ 
taught you my name? saidshe. Now, said Sir Percivale, — 
I know you better than ye ween.2 And I came out of the — 
waste forest where I found the Red Knight with the white — 
shield, said the damosel. Ah! damosel, said he, with 
that knight would I meet passing fain: Sir knight, said 
she, an ye will ensure me by the faith that ye owe unto — 
knighthood that ye shall do my will what time Isummon — 
you, I shall bring you unto that knight. Yea, said he, 

I shall promise you to fulfil your desire. Well, said she, 
now shall I tell you. I saw him in the forest chasing 
two knights unto a water, and he drove them into that 
water for dread of death, and the two knights passed 
over, and the Red Knight passed after, and there his 
horse was drenched ;* and he, through great strength, 
escaped unto the land: thus she told him, and Sir 
Percivale was passing glad thereof. 

Then she asked him if he had eaten any meat late.* 
Nay, madam, truly I ate no meat nigh this three days, 
but late here I spake with a good man that fed me with 
his good words and holy, and refreshed me greatly. 

* likely. ? suppose. * drowned, * lately. 
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Ah! sir knight, said she, that same man is an enchanter 
and a multiplier of words. For an ye believe him ye 
shall plainly be shamed, and die in this rock for pure 
hunger, and be eaten with wild beasts; and ye be 
a young man and a goodly knight, and I shall help you 
an ye will. What are ye, said Sir Percivale, that proffer- 
eth me thus great kindness? I am, said she, a gentle- 
woman that am disherited, and for that I know that thou 
art a good knight I beseech you to help me; ye ought 
not to fail no gentlewoman, an she besought you of help. 
Then Sir Percivale promised her all the help that he 
might; and then she thanked him. And at that time 
the weather was hot. Then she called unto her a gentle- 
woman and bade her bring forth a pavilion; and so 
she did, and pight? it upon the gravel. Sir, said she, 
now may ye rest you in this heat of the day. Then he 
thanked her, and she put off his helm and his shield, and 
there he slept a great while. And then he awoke and 
asked her if she had any meat, and she said: Yea, 
also ye shall have enough. And so there was set enough 
upon the table, and thereon so much that he had marvel, 
for there was all manner of meats that he could think 
on.2 Also he drank there the strongest wine that ever 
he drank, and therewith he was a little chafed.2? With 
that he beheld the gentlewoman, and him thought * she 
was the fairest creature that ever he saw. And then Sir 
Percivale proffered her love, and ever he ceased not to 
pray her of love. And when she saw him well enchafed, 
she said: Sir Percivale, wit you well I shall not fulfil 
your will but if ye swear from henceforth ye shall be my 
true servant, and do nothing but that I shall command 
you. Will ye ensure me this as ye be a true knight? 
* pitched. 2. of: 5 heated. * it seemed to him. 
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Yea, said he, fair lady, by the faith of my body. Well, 
said she, now wit ye well ye are the knight in the world 
I have most desire to. As-she thus spake, by adventure 
and grace Sir Percivale saw his sword lie on the ground 
naked, in whose pommel was a red cross, and the sign 
of the crucifix therein, and bethought him on his knight- 
hood. Then he made a sign of the cross in his forehead, 
and therewith the pavilion turned up-so-down, and then 
it changed unto a smoke and a black cloud, and then 
he was adread and cried aloud: Fair sweet Father 
Jesu Christ, ne! let me not be shamed, the which was 
nigh lost had not thy good grace been. And then he 
looked into a ship, and saw her enter therein which said : 
Sir Percivale, ye have betrayed me. And so she went 
with the wind roaring and yelling that it seemed all the 
water brent? after her. Then Sir Percivale made great 
sorrow, and drew his sword, and therewith he rove 
himself through the thigh that the blood stert * about 
him, and said: O good Lord, take this in recompensation 
of that I have done against Thee. So then he armed 
him and called himself a wretch, saying, How nigh was 
I lost ! 

Thus as he made his moan he saw the Same ship come 
from Orient that the good man was in the day afore, and 
the noble knight was ashamed with himself, and there- 
with he fell in a swoon. And when he awoke he went 
unto him weakly, and there he saluted this good man, 
And then he asked Sir Percivale, How hast thou done 
since I departed? Sir, said he, here was a gentlewoman 
led me into sin. And there he told him altogether. 
Knew ye not the maid? said the good man. Sir, said he, 
nay, but well I wot the fiend sent her hither to shame 
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me. O good knight, said he, thou art a fool, for that 
gentlewoman was the master fiend of hell. Then he 
told Sir Percivale how our Lord Jesu Christ beat him 
out of heaven for his sin, the which was the most brightest 
angel of heaven, and therefore he lost his heritage. Now 
beware, Sir Percivale, and take this for an ensample. And 
then the good man vanished away. Then Sir Percivale 
took his ‘arms and entered into the ship, and so departed 
from thence. 

When the hermit had kept Sir Lancelot three days, 
the hermit gat him an horse, a helm, and a sword. 
And he departed about the hour of noon, till.he came 
into a deep valley. And when Sir Lancelot saw that he 
might not ride up into the mountain he alighted under 
an'apple-tree, and there he left his helm and his shield, 
and put his horse unto pasture. And then he laid him 
down to sleep. And then him thought there came an 
old man afore him, the which said: Ah! Lancelot of 
evil faith and poor belief, wherefore is thy will turned 
so lightly toward thy deadly sin? And when he had 
said thus he vanished away, and Lancelot wist not where 
he was become. Then he took his horse and armed him ; 
and as he rode by the way he saw a chapel where was 
a recluse, which had a window that she might see up — 
to the altar. And all aloud she called Lancelot, for he 
seemed a knight errant. And then he came, and she 
asked him what he was, and of what place, and where- 
about he went to seek. And then hé told her his advision ? 
that he had had that night in his sleep, and prayed her 
to tell him what it might mean, for he was not well. 
content with it. Ah! Lancelot, said she, this advision 
signifieth that thou were of evil faith and of poor belief, 
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the which will make thee fall into the deep pit of hell 
if thou keep thee not. Now have I warned thee of thy 


-vain glory and of thy pride, that thou hast many times ~ 


erred against thy Maker. Beware of everlasting pain, 
for of all earthly knights I have most pity of thee, for 
I know well thou hast not thy peer of any earthly sinful 
man. And so she commanded Sir Lancelot to dinner. 
And after dinner he took his horse, and commended her 
to God, and so rode into a deep valley, and there he saw 
a river and a high mountain. And through the water 
he must needs pass, the which was hideous. Now leave 
we Sir Lancelot and speak we of Sir Gawaine. 

When Sir Gawaine was departed from his fellowship 
he rode long without any adventure, for he found 
not the tenth part of adventure as he was wont to 
So it befell Gawaine met with Sir Ector de Maris, and 
either made great joy of other. And so they told everych? 
other and complained them greatly that they could find 
none adventure. Thus Ector and Gawaine rode more 
than eight days, and on a Saturday they found an old 
chapel, the which was wasted that there seemed no man 
thither repaired; and there they alighted and set their 
spears at the door, and they entered into the chapel 
and there made their orisons, and then set them down 
in the sieges of the chapel. 

And on the morn Gawaine and Ector departed, and 
so rode till they came to the rough mountain, and there 
they tied their horses and went on foot to the hermitage. 
And when they were come up they saw a poor house, 
and beside the chapel a little courtelage* where Nacien 
the hermit gathered worts.2 And when he saw the 
errant knights he came toward them and saluted them, 

* each, * garden, * herbs, 
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and they him again. Fair lords, said he, what adventure 
brought you hither? Sir, said Sir Gawaine, to be con- 
fessed. Sir, said the hermit, I am ready. Then they 
told him so much that he wist well what they were. And 
then he thought to counsel them if he might. Now, 
said Gawaine, I pray you, good man and holy father, 
tell me why we met not with so many adventures as we 
were wont to do and commonly have the better! I shall 
tell you gladly, said the good man ; the adventure of the 
Sangreal which ye have undertaken the quest of and 
find it not, the cause is it appeareth not to sinners. 
Wherefore marvel not though ye fail thereof, for ye 
be an untrue knight and a great murderer. Sir, said 
Gawaine, it seemeth me by your words that for our sins 
it will not avail us to travail? in this quest. Truly, said 
the good man, there be an hundred such as ye that never 
shall prevail. And when they had heard these voices ® 
they commended him unto God. Then the good man 
called Gawaine and said: It is long time since -ye were 
made knight, and never sithen * servedst thou thy Maker, 
and now thou art so old a tree that in thee*is neither 
life nor fruit; wherefore bethink thee that thou yield 
to Our Lord the bare rind, sith* the fiend hath the 
leaves and the fruit. Sir, said Gawaine, an I had leisure 
I would speak with you, but my fellow here, Sir Ector, 
is gone, and, abideth ® me yonder beneath the hill. Then 
departed Gawaine and came to Ector, and so they took 
their horses and rode long or -they could find any 
adventure. 

When Bors was departed from Camelot he met with 
a religious man riding on an ass, and Sir Bors saluted 
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him. Anon the good man knew him that he was one of 
the knights-errant that was in the quest of the Sangreal. 
What are ye? said the good man. Sir, said he, I am 
a knight that fain would be counselled in the quest of 
the Sangreal, for he shall have much earthly worship 
that may bring it to an end. Certes, said the good man, 
that is sooth,! for ye shall be the best knight of the world. 
But wit you well there shall none attain it but by pure — 
confession. So rode they together till they came to 

a hermitage. And there he prayed Bors to dwell all 

that night. And so he alighted and put away his’armour, 

and prayed him that he might be confessed ; and so they 

went into the chapel, and there he was clean confessed, 

and they ate bread and drank water together. Now, 

said the good man, I pray thee that thou eat none other 
till that thou sit at the table where the Sangreal shall be, 

Sir, said he, I agree me thereto, but how wit ye that 

I shall sit there? Yes, said the good man, that know I, 

but there shall be but few of your fellows with you. ’ 
All is welcome, said Sir Bors, that God sendeth me. 

Also, said the good man, instead of a shirt, and in sign 

of chastisement, ye shall wear a garment; therefore 

I pray you do off all your clothes: and so he did. And 

then he took him a scarlet coat, so that should be instead 

of his shirt till he had fulfilled the quest of the Sangreal ; 

and the good man found in him so marvellous a life and 

so stable that he marvelled and felt he was never 

corrupt. 

Then he armed and took-his leave and rode the next 2 
way to the sea. And on the strand he found a ship 
covered all with white samite. And he alighted, and 
betook him to Jesu Christ. And as soon as he entered 
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into the ship, the ship departed into the sea, and went 
so fast that him seemed the ship went flying, but it was 
soon dark so*that he might know no man, and so he 
slept till it was day. Then he awaked and saw in midst ° 
of the ship a knight lie all armed save his helm. Then 
knew he that it was Sir Percivale of Wales, and then 
he made of him right great joy; but Sir Percivale was 
abashed of him, and he asked him what he was. Ah! 
fair sir, said Bors, know ye me not? Certes, said he, 
I marvel how ye came hither, but if our Lord brought ye 
hither Himself. Then Sir Bors smiled and did off his 
helm. Then Percivale knew him, and either made great 
joy of other. Then Bors told him how he came into the 
ship, and by whose admonishment; and either told 
other of their temptations. So went they downward 
in the sea, one while backward, another while forward, 
and everych comforted other, and oft were in their 
prayers. Then said Sir Percivale, we lack nothing but 
Galahad the good knight. 

Now saith this story that the good knight Galahad 
yede into a waste forest wherein he rode many journeys, 
and he came one night to the castle of Carbonek ; and it 
befell him thus that he was benighted in a hermitage. 
So the good man was fain t when he saw he was a knight- 
errant. When they were at rest there came a gentlewoman 
knocking at the door, and called Galahad. Then the 
good man awaked Galahad and bade him: Arise, and 
speak with a gentlewoman that seemeth hath great need 
of you. Then Galahad went to her and asked her what 
she would. Galahad, said she, I will that ye arm you 
and mount upon your horse and follow me, for I shall 
show you within these three days the highest adventure 
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that ever any knight saw. Anon Galahad armed him 
and took his horse and commended him to God, and 
bade the gentlewoman go, and he would follow thereas * 
she liked. 

So she rode as fast as her palfrey might bear her till 
she came to the sea, the which was called Collibe. And 
at night they came unto a castle in a valley, closed with 
a running water, and with strong walls and high; and 
so she entered into the castle with Galahad, and there 
had he great cheer, for the lady of that castle was the 
damosel’s lady. So when he was unarmed then said the 
damosel: Madam, shall we abide here all this day ? 
Nay, said she, but till he hath dined and till he hath 
slept a little. So he ate and slept a while till the maid 
called him, and armed him by torchlight. And when 
the maid was horsed and he both, they departed from, 
the castle till they came to the seaside; and there they 
found the ship where Bors and Percivale were in, the 
which cried: Sir Galahad, ye be welcome, we have 
abiden® you long. And when he heard them he asked 
them what they were. Sir, said she, leave your horse 
here, and I shall leave mine; and they took their saddles 
and their bridles with them, and made a cross on them, 
and so entered info the ship. And the two knights 
received them both with great joy. And so the wind 
arose and drove them through the sea in a marvellous 
pace. And within a while it dawned. Then did Galahad 
off his helm and his sword, and asked of his fellows from 
whence came that fair ship. Truly, said they; ye wot 
as well as we, but of God’s grace; and then they told 
everych to other of all their hard adventures, Truly, 
said Galahad, ye are much bounden to God, for ye have 
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escaped great adventures; and had not the gentle- 
woman been I had not come here, for as for you I weened 
never to have found you in these strange countries. 
Ah! Galahad, said Bors, if Lancelot your father were 
here then were we well at ease, for then meseemed we 
failed nothing. That may not be, said Galahad, but if 
it pleased Our Lord. 

By then the ship went from the land of Logris, and 
by adventure? it arrived betwixt two rocks passing 
great and marvellous; but there they might not land 
for there was a swallow? of the sea, save there was 
another ship, and upon it they might go without danger. 
Go we thither, said the gentlewoman, and there shall we 
see adventures, for so is Our Lord’s will. And when they 
came thither they found the ship. rich enough but they 
found neither man nor woman therein. But they found 
in the end of the ship two fair letters written, which said 
a dreadful * word and a marvellous: Thou man, which 
shall enter into this ship, beware thou be in steadfast 
belief, for I am Faith, and therefore beware how thou 
enterest, for an thou fail I shall not help thee. Then 
said the gentlewoman, Percivale, wot ye what I am? 
Certes, said he, nay. Wit ye well, said she, I am thy 
sister, and therefore ye are the man in the world that 
I most love; and if ye be not in perfect belief of Jesu 
Christ enter not in no manner of wise, for then should 
ye perish 4 the ship. When Percivale understood that 
she was his, very sister he was inwardly glad and said: 
Fair sister, I shall enter therein, for if I be a miscreature © 
or an untrue knight there shall I perish. 

In the meanwhile Galahad blessed him and entered 
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therein, and then next the gentlewoman, and then Sir 
Bors and Sir Percivale. And when they were in, it was 
so marvellous fair and rich that they marvelled; and in 
midst of the ship was a fair bed, and Galahad went there- 
to, and found there a crown of silk And at the feet 
was a sword, rich and fair, and it was drawn out of the 
sheath half a foot and more; and the sword ‘was of 
divers fashions, and the pommel was of stone, and there 
was in him all manner of colours that any man might 
find, and everych of the colours had divers virtues. 
Now, said Galahad, where shall we find the gentle- 
woman that shall make girdles to the sword? Fair sir, 
said Percivale’s sister, dismay you not, for by the leave 
of God I shall let make a girdle to the sword. And then 
she opened a box, and took out girdles which were seemly 
wrought with golden threads, and upon that were set 
full precious stones and a rich. buckle of gold. Lo! 
lords, said she, here is a girdle that ought to be set about 
the sword. And wit ye well the greatest part of this 
girdle was made of my hair which I loved well while 
I was a woman of the world. But as soon as I wist that - 
this adventure was ordained me I clipped off my hair 
and made this girdle in the name of God. Then went. 
the gentlewoman and set it on the girdle of the sword. 
Now, said the fellowship, what is the name of the sword, 
and what shall we call it? Truly, said she, the name 
of the sword is the Sword with the Strange Girdles. 
Then they said to Galahad: In the name of Jesu Christ, 
pray you that ye gird you with this sword which hath 
been desired so much in the realm of Logris. Now let 
me begin, said: Galahad, to grip this sword to give you 
courage, but wit ye well it longeth no more to me than 
‘ Malory probably wrote gold. 
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it doth to you. And then he gripped about it with his 
fingers a great deal, and then she girt him about the 
‘middle with the sword. Now reck! I not though I die, 
for now I hold me one of the blessed maidens of the 
world, which hath made the worthiest knight of the 
world. Damosel, said Galahad, ye have done so much 
that I shall be your knight all the days of my life. 

Then they went from that ship, and went to the other. 
And anon the wind drove them into the sea a great pace, 
but they had no victual; but it befell that they came 
on the morn to a castle that men call Carbonek. 

' Now saith the history, that when Lancelot was come 
to the water of Mortoise he was in great peril, and so 
he laid him down and slept, and took the adventure 
that God would send him. So when he was asleep there 
came a vision unto him and said: Lancelot, arise up 
and take thine armour and enter into the first ship that 
thou shalt find. And when he heard these words he 
started up and saw great clearness about him. And then 
he lifted up his hand and blessed him, and so took his 
arms and made him ready; and so by adventure he 
came by astrand and found a ship the which was without 
sail or oar. And as soon as he was within the ship the 
wind arose and drove him more than a month throughout 
the sea, where he slept but little, but prayed to God 
that he might see some tidings of the Sangreal. So it 
befell on a night at midnight, he arrived afore a castle 
which was rich and fair, and there was a postern opened 
toward the sea, and was open without any keeping save 
two lions kept the entry; and the moon shone clear. 
Anon Sir Lancelot heard a voice which said: Lance- 
lot, go out of this ship and enter into the castle where 
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thou shalt see a great part of thy desire. Then he ran 
to his arms, and so armed him, and went to the gate 
and saw the lions. Then set he hand to his sword and 
_ drew it. Then there came a dwarf suddenly and smote 
him on the arm so sore that the sword fell out of his 
hand. Then heard he a voice say: O man of evil faith 
and poor belief, wherefore trowest! thou more on thy 
harness than in thy Maker, for He might more avail thee 
than thine armour in Whose service thou art set. Then 
said Lancelot: Fair Father Jesu Christ, I thank Thee 
of Thy great mercy that Thou reprovest me of my 
misdeed; now see I well that Ye hold me for Your 
servant. Then took he again his sword and put it up 
in his sheath, and made a cross in his forehead, and came 
to the lions, and they made semblaunt ? to do him harm, 
Notwithstanding he passed by them without hurt, and 
entered into the castle to the chief fortress, and there 
were they all at rest. Then Lancelot entered in so armed, 
for he found no gate nor door but it was open. And at 
last he found a chamber whereof the door was shut, 
and he set his hand thereto to have opened it, but he 
might not. 

Then he forced him mickle to undo the door. Then he 
listened and heard a voice which sang so sweetly that it 
seemed none earthly thing; and him thought the voice 
said, Joy and honour be to the Father of Heaven. Then 
Lancelot kneeled down to-fore the chamber, for well wist 
he that there was the Sangreal within that chamber. 
Then said he: Fair sweet Father Jesu Christ, if ever 
I did thing that pleased Thee, Lord, for Thy pity ne 
have me not in despite for my sins done aforetime, and 
show me something of that I seek. And with that he 
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saw the chamber door open, and there came out a great 
clearness, that the house was as bright as all the torches 
of the world had been there. So came he to the chamber 
door and would have entered. And anon a voice said 
to him: Flee, Lancelot, and enter not, for thou oughtest 
not to do it; and if thou enter thou shalt for-think } it. 
Then he withdrew him aback right heavy. Then looked 
he up-in the midst of the chamber and saw a table of 
silver, and the Holy Vessel covered with red samite, 
and many angels about it whereof one held a candle of 
wax burning, and the other held a cross, and the orna- 
ments of an altar. And before the Holy Vessel he saw 
. a good man clothed as a priest. And it seemed that he 
was at the sacring? of the mass. And it seemed to 
Lancelot that above the priest’s hands were three men, 
whereof the two put the youngest by likeness between 
the priest’s hands; and so he lifted it up right high, 
and it seemed to show so to the people. And then Lance- 
lot marvelled not a little, for him thought the priest 
was so greatly charged 3 of the figure that him seemed 
that he should fall to the earth. And when he saw none 
about him that would help him then came he to the 
door a great pace, and said: Fair Father Jesu Christ, 
ne take it for no sin though I help the good man which 
hath great need of help. 

Right so entered he into the chamber and came toward 
the table of silver; and when he came nigh he felt 
a breath that him thought it was intermeddled with 
fire, which smote him so sore that him thought it brent 
his visage; and therewith he fell to the earth. Then 
felt he many hands about him, which took him up and 
bare him out of the chamber door, without any amending 
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of his swoon, and left him there seeming dead. So upon 
the morrow when it was fair day they within. were 
arisen and found Lancelot lying afore the chamber door. 
All they marvelled how that he came in and so they 
looked upon him and felt his pulse to wit whether there 
were any life in him; and so they found life in him, but 
he might not stand nor stir no member that he had. 
And so they took him and bare him into a chamber 
and laid him in a rich bed far from all folk. In such 
manner they kept Lancelot four-and-twenty days and 
all so many nights that ever he lay still as a dead man ; 
and at the twenty-fifth day befell him after mid-day 
that he opened his eyes. And when he saw folk he 
made great sorrow and said: Why have ye awaked me? 
for I was more at ease than I am now. , O Jesu Christ, 
who might be so blessed that might see openly Thy great 
marvels of secretness there where no sinner may be! 
What have ye seen? said they about him. I have seen, 
said he, so great marvels that no tongue may tell, and 
more than any heart can think, andehad not my son 
been here afore me I had seen much more. Then they 
asked how it stood with him, Forsooth, said he, I am 
whole of body, thanked be Our Lord; therefore, sirs, 
for God’s love tell me where Iam. Then said they all 
that he was in the castle of Carbonek. And sir, said they, 
the quest of the Sangreal is achieved now right in you, 
that never shall ye see of the Sangreal no more than ye 
have seen. Now I thank God, said Lancelot, of His 
great mercy of that I have seen; for as I suppose no 
man in this world hath lived better than I have done 
to achieve that I have done. And therewith he took 
a hair shirt and clothed him in it, and above that he 
put a linen shirt, and after a robe of scarlet, fresh and 
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new. And when he was so arrayed they marvelled all, 
for they knew him that he was Lancelot the good 
knight. And then they said all: O my lord Sir Lancelot, 
be that ye? And hesaid: Truly lam he. Then made 
_ they great cheer. And on the morn Lancelot turned 
unto Camelot where he found King Arthur and the 
queen. But many of the knights of the Round Table 
were slain and destroyed. And so were come home, 
Ector, Gawaine, and many other that need not to be 
rehearsed. And all the court was passing glad of Sir 
Lancelot, and the king asked him many tidings of his 
son Galahad. And there Lancelot told the king of 
his adventures, of the adventures of Galahad, Percivale, 
and Bors. Now God would, said the king, that they were 
all three here. That shall never be, said Lancelot, for 
two of them shall ye never see, but one of them shall 
come again, ; 

Now leave we this story and speak of Galahad. As 
Galahad and his fellows were seated in a chamber of the 
castle, therewithal beseemed them that there came a man 
and four angels from heaven, clothed in likeness of a 
bishop, and had a cross in his hand; and these four 
angels bare him up in a chair, and set him down before 
the table of silver whereupon the Sangreal was; and it 
seemed that he had in midst of his forehead letters which 
said : See ye here Joseph the first Bishop of Christendom. 
Then the knights marvelled, for that bishop was dead 
more than three hundred year to-fore. O knights, said 
he, marvel not, for I was sometime an earthly man. 
With that they heard the chamber door open, and there 
they saw angels; and two bare candles of wax, and the 
_ third a towel, and the fourth a spear which bled marvel- 
lously that three drops fell within a box which he held 
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with his other hand. And they set the candles upon 
the table, and the third the towel upon the vessel, and 
the fourth the holy spear even upright upon the vessel. 
And then the bishop made semblaunt as though he would 
have gone to the sacring of the mass. And then he took 
an ubblie+ which was made in likeness of bread. And 
at the lifting up there came a figure in likeness of a child, 
and the visage was as red and as bright as any fire, and 
smote himself into the bread, so that they all saw it 
that the bread was formed of a fleshly man; and then 
he put it into the Holy Vessel again, and then he did. 
that longed to a priest to do to a mass. And then he 
went to Galahad and kissed him, and bade him go and 
kiss his fellows: and so he did anon. Now, said he, 
servants of Jesu Christ, ye shall be fed afore this table 
with sweets that never knights tasted. And when he © 
had said he vanished away. And they set them at the 
table in great dread, and made their prayers. 

Then looked they and saw a man come out of the Holy 
Vessel, that had all the signs of the passion of Jesu 
Christ, bleeding all openly, and said: My knights and 
My servants and My true children, which be come out 
of deadly life into spiritual life, I will now no longer 
hide Me from you, but ye shall see now a part of My 
secrets and of My hidden things: now hold and receive 
the high meat which ye have so much desired. Then 
took He Himself the Holy Vessel and came to Galahad ; 
and he kneeled down and there he received his Saviour, 
and after him so received all his fellows, and they thought 
it so sweet that it was marvellous to tell. Then said 
He to Galahad: Son, wottest thou what I hold betwixt 
My hands? Nay, said he, but if Ye will tell me. This is, 
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_ said He, the holy dish wherein I ate the lamb on Sheer- 
| Thursday. And now hast thou seen that thou most 
desired to see, but yet hast thou not seen it so openly 
as thou shalt see it in the city of Sarras in the spiritual 
place. Therefore thou must go hence and bear with 
thee this Holy Vessel; for this night it shall depart 
from the realm of Logris, that it shall never be seen more 
here. And wottest thou wherefore? For He is not 
served nor worshipped to His right by them of this 
land, for they be turned to evil living ; therefore I shall 
disherit them of the honour which I have done them. 
And therefore go ye three to-morrow unto the sea where 
ye shall find your ship ready and with you take the Sword 
with the Strange Girdles, and no more with you but 
Sir Percivale and Sir Bors. Sir, said Galahad, why shall 
not these other fellows go with us? For this cause: for 
right as I departed my apostles one here and another 
there, so 1 will that ye depart ; and two of you shall die 
in My service, but one of you shall come again and tell 
tidings. Then gave He them His blessing and vanished 
away. 

Right so departed Galahad, Percivale and Bors with 
him; and so they rode three days, and then they came 
toa rivage,” and found the ship whereof the tale speaketh 
of to-fore. And when they came to the board they found 
in the midst the table of silver which they had left, and 
the Sangreal which was covered with red samite. Then 
were they glad to have such things in their fellowship, 
and so they entered and made great reverence thereto, 
and Galahad fell in his prayer long time to Our Lord 
that at what time he asked that he should pass out of 
this world. So much he prayed till a voice said to him: 
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Galahad, thou shalt have thy request; and when thou 
askest the death of thy body thou shalt have it and 
then shalt thou find the life of the soul. Percivale heard 
this and prayed him of fellowship that was between them 
to tell him wherefore he asked such things. That shall 
I tell you, said Galahad. The other day when we saw 
a part of the adventures of the Sangreal I was in such 
a joy of heart that I trow never man was that was 
earthly. And therefore I wot well when my body is 
dead my soul shall be in great joy to see the blessed 
Trinity every day and the majesty of Our Lord Jesu 
Christ. é 
So long were they in the ship that they said to Galahad: 
Sir, in this bed ought ye to lie, for so saith the scripture. 
And so he laid him down and slept a great while; and 
when he awaked he looked afore him and saw the city 
- of Sarras. Then took they out of the ship the table of 
silver, and he took it to Percivale and to Bors to go 
to-fore, and Galahad came behind. And right so they ~ 
went to the city, and at the gate of the city they saw 
_an old man crooked. Then Galahad called him and bade 
him help to bear this heavy thing. Truly, said the old 
man, it is ten year ago that I might not go but with 
crutches. Care thou not, said Galahad, and arise up 
and show thy good will. And so he essayed and found 
himself as whole as ever he was. Then ran he to the 
table, and took one part. And anon arose there great 
noise, that a cripple was made whole by knights marvel- 
lous that entered into the city. And when the king of 
the city that was cleped + Estorause saw the fellowship he 
asked them of whence they were and what thing it was 
that they had brought upon the table of silver. And'they 
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told him the truth of the Sangreal, and the power which 
that God had set there. Then the king was a tyrant 
and was come of the line of paynims, and took them 
and put them in prison in a deep hole. 

But as soon as they were there Our Lord sent them 
the Sangreal through whose grace they were alway 
fulfilled while that they were in prison. So at the 
year’s end it befell that this King Estorause lay sick 
and felt that he should die. Then he sent for the three 
knights, and he cried them mercy of that he had done 
to them and they forgave it him goodly, and he died 
anon. When the king was dead all the city was dismayed 
and wist not who might be their king. Right so as they 
were in counsel there came a voice among them, and 
bade them choose the youngest knight of them three 
to be their king: For he shall well maintain you and all 
yours. So they made Galahad king by all the assent 
of the holy city. And when he was come to behold the 
land he let make above the table of silver a chest of gold 
and of precious stones that hilled® the Holy Vessel. 
And every day early the three fellows would come afore 
it and make their prayers. 

Now at the year’s end, and the self * day after Galahad 
had borne the crown of gold, he arose up early and his * 
fellows and came to the palace and saw to-fore them the 
Holy Vessel, and a man kneeling on his knees in likeness 
of a bishop that had about him a great fellowship of 
angels as it/had been Jesu Christ himself; and then he 
arose and began a mass of Our Lady. And when he 
came to the sacrament of the mass and had done anon 
he called Galahad and said to him: Come forth the 
servant of Jesu Christ and thou shalt see that thou hast 
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much desired to see. And then he began to tremble 
right hard when the deadly! flesh began to behold the 
spiritual things. Then he held up his hands toward 
‘heaven and said: Lord, I thank thee, for now I see that 
hath been my desire. Now, blessed Lord, would I not 
longer live, if it might please Thee. And therewith the 
good man took Our Lord’s body betwixt his hands and 
proffered it to Galahad, and he received it right gladly 
and meekly. Now wottest thou what I am? said the 
good man. Nay, said Galahad. I am Joseph of 
Aramathie, which Our Lord hath sent here to thee to 
bear thee fellowship; and wottest thou wherefore He 
hath sent me more than any other? . For thou hast 
resembled me in two things: in that thou hast seen the 
marvels of the Sangreal, in that thou hast been chaste, 
as I have been and am. 

And when he had said these words Galahad went to 
Percivale and kissed him and commended him to God. 
And so he went to Sir Bors and kissed him and com- 
mended ‘him to God, and said: Fair lord, salute me — 
to my lord Sir Lancelot, my father, and as soon as ye 
see him bid him remember of this unstable world. And 
therewith he kneeled down to-fore the table and made 
his prayers, and then suddenly his soul departed to 
Jesu Christ, and a great multitude of angels bare his 
soul up to heaven that the two fellows might well 
behold it. Also the two fellows saw come from heaven 
a hand, but they saw not the body. And then it 
came right to the Vessel and took it and the spear, 
and so bare it up to Heaven. Sithen was there never 
man so hardy to say that he had seen the Sangreal. 

When Percivale and Bors saw Galahad dead they made 
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as much sorrow as ever did two men. And if they had 
not been good men they might lightly have fallen in 
despair. And the people of the country were right heavy. 
And then he was buried. And as soon as he was buried 
Sir Percivale yielded him to an hermitage, and took 
a religious clothing. And Bors was alway with him, but 
never changed he his secular clothing, for that he pur- 
posed to go again into the realm of Logris. ‘Thus a year 
and two months lived Sir Percivale in the hermitage 
a full holy life, and then passed out of this world; and 
Bors let bury him by Sir Galahad in the spiritualities.t 
When Bors saw that he was in so far countries he 
departed from Sarras, and armed him, and came to the 
sea, and entered into a ship; and so it befell him in 
good adventure he came into the realm of Logris; and 
he rode so fast till he came to Camelot where the king 
was. And then was there great joy, for they weened 
all he had been dead. And when they had eaten, the king 
made great clerks to come afore him, that they should 
chronicle of the high adventures of the good knights. 
When Bors had told him of the adventures of the 
Sangreal, such as had befallen him and his three fellows, 
that was Lancelot, Percivale, Galahad, and himself, 
there Lancelot told the adventures of the Sangreal that 
he had seen. All this was made in great books and put 
up in almeries? at Salisbury. And anon Sir Bors said 
to Sir Lancelot: Galahad, your own son, saluted you 
by me, and after you King Arthur and all the court, 
and so did Sir Percivale, for I buried them with mine 
own hands in the city of Sarras. Also, Sir Lancelot, 
Galahad prayed you to remember of this unsiker * world 
as ye behight* him when ye were together. This is 
1 consecrated ground. 7? chests. ° unstable, ‘ promised. 
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true, said Lancelot; now I trust to God his prayer 
shall avail me. Then Lancelot took Sir Bors in his arms 
and said: Gentle cousin, ye are right welcome to me, 
and all that ever I may do for you and for yours ye shall 
find my poor body ready at all times while the spirit 
is in it, and that I promise you faithfully and never to 
fail, And wit ye well, gentle cousin Sir Bors, that ye 
and I will never depart asunder whilst our lives may last. 
Sir, said he, I will as ye will. 


GALAHAD’S VISION OF THE GRAIL 


I, Galahad, saw the Grail, 
The Holy Grail, descend upon the shrine: 
I saw the fiery face as of a child 
That smote itself into the bread, and went ; 
And hither am I come ; and never yet 
Hath what thy sister taught me first to see, 
This Holy Thing, fail’d from my side, nor come 
Cover'd, but moving with me night and day, 
Fainter by day, but always in the night 
Blood-red, and sliding down the blacken’d marsh 
Blood-ved, and on the naked mountain top 
Blood-red, and in the sleeping mere below 
Blood-ved. And in the strength of this I rode, 
Shattering all evil customs everywhere, 
And past thro’ Pagan realms, and made them mine, 
And clash'd with Pagan hordes, and bore them down, 
And broke thro’ all, and in the strength of this 
Come victor. But my time is hard at hand, 
And hence I go; and one will crown me king 
Far in the spiritual city. 


Tennyson, The Holy Grail. 
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Tue Happy WARRIOR 


Who ts the happy Warrior ? Who is he 

That every man in arms should wish to be ? 
—It is the generous Spirit, who, when brought 
Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 
Upon the plan that pleased his boyish thought : 
Whose high endeavours are an inward light 
That makes the path before him always bright : 
Who, with a natural instinct to discern 

What knowledge can perform, is diligent to learn ; 
Abides*by this resolve, and stops not there, 

But makes his moral being his prime care ; 
Who, doomed to go in company with Pain, 
And Fear, and Bloodshed, miserable train ! 
Turns his necessity to glorious gain ; 

In face of these doth exercise a power 

Which is our human nature’s highest dower ; 
Controls them and subdues, transmutes, bereaves 
Of their bad influence, and their good receives : 
By objects, which might force the soul to abate 
Her feeling, rendered more compassionate ; 

Is placable—because occasions rise 

So often that demand such sacrifice ; 

More skilful in self-knowledge, even more pure, 
As tempted more ; more able to endure, 

As more exposed to suffering and distress ; 
Thence, also, more alive to tenderness. 


Worpswortu, The Happy Warrior. 
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ELAINE AND THE SHIELD 


ELAINE the fair, Elaine the loveable, 

Elaine, the lily maid of Astolat, 

High in her chamber up a tower to the east 
Guarded the sacred shield of Lancelot ; 

Which first she placed where morning’s earliest ray 
Might strike it, and awake her with the gleam ; 
Then fearing rust or soilure fashion’d for tt 

A case of silk, and braided thereupon 

All the devices blazon’d on the shield 

In their own tinct, and added, of her wit, 

A border fantasy of branch and flower, 

And yellow-throated nestling in the nest. 

Nor rested thus content, but day by day 

Leaving her household and good father climb’d 
That eastern tower, and entering barr’d her door, 
Stript off the case, and read the naked shield, 
Now guess’d a hidden meaning in his arms, 
Now made a pretty history to herself 

Of every dint a sword had beaten in it, 

And every scratch a lance had made upon it, 
Conjecturing when and where: this cut is fresh ; 
That ten years back ; this dealt him at Caerlyle ; 
That at Caerleon ; this at Camelot: 

And ah God's mercy what a stroke was there'! 
And here a thrust that might have kill’d, but God 
Broke the strong lance, and roll’d his enemy down, 
And saved him: so she lived in fantasy. 


Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. | 
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ELAINE’s SONG 


Sweet is true love tho’ given in vain, in vain ; 
And sweet is death who puts an end to pain: 
I know not which is sweeter, no, not I. 


Love, art thou sweet? then bitter death must be: 
Love, thou art bitter ; sweet is death to me. 
O Love, if death be sweeter, let me die. 


Sweet love, that seems not made to fade away, 
Sweet death, that seems to make us loveless clay, 
I know not which is sweeter, no, not I. 


I fain would follow love, if that could be ; 
I needs must follow death, who calls for me ; 
Call and I follow, I follow! let me die. 


Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 


LANCELOT AND ELAINE 


Within fifteen days of the feast of Assumption? the 
king let cry a great jousts and a tournament that should 
be at that day at Camelot, that is Winchester; and 
that he and the King of Scots would joust against all 
that would come against them. So there came thither 
the King of North Wales, King Anguish of Ireland, the 
king with the hundred knights, Galahad ? the haut prince, 
the King of Northumberland, and many other noble 
dukes and earls of divers countries. So King Arthur 
made him ready to depart to these jousts, and would 
have had the queen with him, but she would not, she 


1 August 15, celebrating the Ascension of the Virgin Mary. 
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said, for she was sick and might not ride at that time. 
And many deemed ! the queen would not be there because 
of Sir Lancelot du Lake, for Sir Lancelot would not ride 
with the king, for he said he was not whole of the wound 
which Sir Mador had given him; wherefore the king 
was heavy and passing wroth. And so he departed 
toward Winchester with his fellowship. And so by the 
way the king lodged in a town called Astolat, that is 
now called Guildford, and there the king lay in the castle. 
So when the king was departed the queen called Sir 
Lancelot to her, and said thus: Sir Lancelot, ye are 
greatly to blame thus to hold you behind my lord; 
what, trow? ye, will your enemies and mine say and 
deem? Naught else but: See how Sir Lancelot holdeth 
him ever behind the king, and so doth the queen, for 
that they would have their pleasure together. And thus 
will they say, have ye no doubt thereof. Madam, said 
Sir Lancelot, I allow your wit, and therefore I will be — 
ruled by your counsel; this night I will take my rest, — 
and to-morrow by time? I will take my way toward 
Winchester. But wit you well that at that jousts I will 
be against the king and all his fellowship. Ye may there 
do as ye list, said the queen, but by my counsel ye shall 
not be against your king and your fellowship. For | 
therein be full many hard # knights of your blood as ye 
wot well enough. Madam, said Sir Lancelot, I pray you 
that ye be not displeased with me, for I will take the 
adventure that God willsend me. And so upon'the morn 
early Sir Lancelot heard mass and brake his fast, and 
took his leave of the queen and departed. And then he 
rode until he came to Astolat. And there it happed® 
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him in the eventide he came to an old baron’s place that 
hight Sir Bernard of Astolat. And as Sir Lancelot 
entered into his lodging King Arthur espied him, and 
knew him full well. It is well, said King Arthur unto the 
knights that were with him, I have now espied one knight 
that will play his play at the jousts: I undertake he will 
do marvels. Who is that, we pray you tell us? said 
many knights. Ye shall not wit for me, said the king, 
and smiled, and went to his lodging. 

So when Sir Lancelot was in his lodging, and unarmed 
him in his chamber, the old baron and hermit came to him 
making his reverence, and welcomed him in the best 
manner; but the old knight knew not Sir Lancelot. 
Fair Sir, said Sir Lancelot to his host, | would pray 
you to lend me a shield that were not openly. known, 
for mine is well known. Sir, said his host, ye shall have 
your desire, for meseemeth ye be one of the likeliest 
knights of the world, and therefore I shall show you 
friendship. Sir, wit you well I have two sons that were 
but late made knights, and the eldest hight Sir Tirre, 
and he was hurt that same day he was made knight, 
that he may not ride, and his shield ye shall have ; for 
that is not known I dare say but here, and in no place 
else. And my youngest son hight Lavaine, and if it 
please you, he shall ride with you unto that jousts ; 
and he is of his age strong and wight 4, for much my heart 
giveth unto you that ye should-be a noble knight, 
therefore I pray you tell me your name, said Sir Bernard. 
As for that, said Sir Lancelot, ye must hold me excused 
as at this time, and if God give me grace to speed well 
at the jousts I shall come again and tell you. But I pray 
you, said Sir Lancelot, in any wise let me have your son 

1 brave 
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Sir Lavaine with me, and that I may have his brother’s 
shield. All this shall be done, said Sir Bernard. 

This old baron had a daughter that was called the 
fair maiden of Astolat. And ever she beheld Sir Lancelot 
wonderfully; and as the book saith, she cast such 
a love unto Sir Lancelot that she could never withdraw 
her love, wherefore she died, and her name was Elaine le 
Blank2 So thus as she came to and fro she was so hot 
in her love that she besought Sir Lancelot to wear at 
the jousts a token of hers. Fair damosel, said Sir Lance- 
lot, an if I grant you that, ye may say I do more for your 
love than ever I did for lady or damosel. Then he 
remembered * him that he would go to the jousts dis- 
guised. And because he had never fore that time borne 
no manner of token of no damosel, then he bethought 
him that he would bear one of her, that none of his 
blood thereby might. know him, and then he said: 
Fair maiden, I will grant you to wear a token of yours 
upon mine helmet, and therefore what it is, show it me. 
Sir, she said, it is a red sleeve of mine of scarlet, well 
embroidered with great pearls: and so she brought it 
him. So Sir Lancelot received it. and said, Never did 
I erst 4so much for no damosel. And then Sir Lancelot 
betook the fair maiden his shield, and prayed her to 
keep that until he came again. And so that night 
he had merry rest and great cheer. 

- So upon a day on the morn, King Arthur and all his 
knights departed, for their king had tarried three days 
to abide his noble knights. And so when the king was 
ridden, Sir Lancelot and Sir Lavaine made them ready 
to ride, and either of them had white shields, and the 
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red sleeve Sir Lancelot let carry with him. And so they 
took their leave at Sir Bernard, and at his daughter, the 
fair maiden of Astolat. And then they rode so long till 
they came to Camelot, that time called Winchester; and 
there was great press of kings, dukes, earls, and barons, 
and many noble knights. But there Sir Lancelot was 
lodged privily by the means of Sir Lavaine with a rich 
burgess, that no man in the town was ware what they 
were. And so they reposed them there till our Lady 
Day, Assumption. So then trumpets blew unto the 
field, and King Arthur was set on high upon a scaffold 
to behold who did best. But as the French book 
saith, the king would not suffer Sir Gawaine to go 
from him, for never had Sir Gawaine the better an 
Sir Lancelot were in the field; and many times was 
Sir Gawaine rebuked when Lancelot came into any 
jousts disguised. 

Then some of the kings, as King Anguish of Ireland 
and the King of Scots, were that time turned upon the 
side of King Arthur. And then on the other party was 
the King of North Wales, and the King with the Hundred 
Knights, and: the King of Northumberland, and Sir 
Galahad the haut prince. But these three kings and 
this duke were passing weak to hold against King 
Arthur's party, for with them were the noblest knights 
of the world. Then Sir Lancelot made him ready, and 
put the red sleeve upon his head, and fastened it fast. 
And so Sir| Lancelot and Sir Lavaine departed out of 
Winchester privily, and rode until® a little leaved wood 
behind the party that held against King Arthur’s party, 
and there they, held them still till the parties smote 
together. And then came in the King of Scots and the 
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King of Ireland on Arthur’s party, and against them 
came the King of Northumberland, and the King with 
the Hundred Knights smote down the King of North- 
umberland, and the King with the Hundred Knights 
smote down King Anguish of Ireland. Then Sir Palo- 
mides that was on Arthur’s party encountered with Sir 
Galahad, and either of them smote down other, and 
either party helped their lords on horseback again. So 
there began a strong assail upon both parties. And then 
came in fifteen knights of the Table Round. So these 
with more other .came in together and beat aback the 
King of Northumberland and the King of North Wales. 

When Sir Lancelot saw this, as he hoved!? in a little 
leaved wood, then he said unto Sir Lavaine: See yonder 
is a company of good knights, and they hold them 
together as boars that were chased with dogs. Now, 
said Sir Lancelot, an ye will help me a little, ye shall see 
yonder fellowship that chaseth now these men in our 
-side, that they shall go as fast backward as they went 
forward. Sir, spare not, said Sir Lavaine, for I shall do 
what I may. Then Sir Lancelot and Sir Lavaine came 
in at the thickest of the press, and there Sir Lancelot 


smote down Sir Brandiles, Sir Sagramore, Sir Dodinas, - 


Sir Kay, Sir Griflet, and all this he did with one spear. 
And Sir Lavaine smote down Sir Lucan le Butler and 
Sir Bedevere. © mercy Jesu, said Sir Gawaine, what 
knight is yonder that doth so marvellous deeds of arms 
in that field? I wot well who he is, said King Arthur, 
but as at this time I will not name him. Sir, said Sir 
Gawaine, I would say it were Sir Lancelot by his riding 
and his buffets that I see him deal, but ever meseem- 
eth it should not be he, for that he beareth the red sleeve 
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upon his head, for I wist him never bear token at no 
_jousts of lady nor gentlewoman. Let him be, said 
King Arthur, he will be better known and do more or? 
ever he depart. Then the party that was against King 
Arthur were Well comforted, and then they held them 
together that beforehand were sore rebuked. Then Sir 
Bors, Sir Ector de Maris, and Sir Lionel called unto them 
the knights of their blood, and they, of great hate and 
despite that they had unto him, thought to rebuke that 
noble knight Sir Lancelot, for they knew him not; 
and so they came hurling together, and smote down 
many knights. And when Sir Lancelot saw them fare 
so, he gat a spear in his hand; and there encountered 
with him all at once Sir Bors, Sir Ector, and Sir Lionel, 
and all they three smote him at once with their spears. 
And with force they smote Sir Lancelot’s horse to the 
earth; and by misfortune Sir Bors smote Sir Lancelot 
through the shield into the side, and the spear brake, 
and the head left still in his side. 

When Sir Lavaine saw his master lie on the ground 
he ran to the King of Scots and smote him to the earth ; 
and by great force he took his horse, and brought him 
to Sir Lancelot, and maugre? of them all he made him 
to mount. And then Lancelot gat a spear in his hand, 
and there he smote Sir Bors, horse and man, to the earth. 
In the same wise he served Sir Ector and Sir Lionel. 
And then Sir Lancelot drew his sword, for he felt 
himself so sore hurt that he weened there to have had 
his death. And by this was Sir Bors horsed, and then 
he came with Sir Ector and Sir Lionel, and all they 
three smote with swords upon Sir Lancelot’s helmet. 
And when he felt their buffets and his wound, the which 
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was so grievous, then he thought to do what he might 
while he. might endure. And then he gave Sir Bors 
such a buffet that he made him bow his head passing 
low; and therewithal he raced ! off his helm, and might 
have slain him, and so pulled him down; and in the 
same wise he served Sir Ector and Sir Lionel. For as 
the book saith, he might have slain them, but when he 
saw their visages his heart might not serve him thereto. 
And then afterward he hurled into the thickest press 
of them all, and did there the marvelloust deeds of arms 
that ever man saw or heard speak of, and ever Sir 
Lavaine, the good knight, with him. 

Mercy Jesu, said Sir Gawaine to Arthur, I marvel 
what knight he is with the red sleeve. Sir, said King 
Arthur, he will be known or he depart. And then the 
king blew unto lodging, and the prize was given by 
heralds unto the knight with the white shield that bare 
the red sleeve. Then came the King with the Hundred 
Knights, the King of North Wales, and the King of 
Northumberland, and Sir Galahad the haut prince, and ~ 
said unto Sir Lancelot: Fair knight, God thee bless, for 
much have ye done this day for us; therefore we pray 
you that ye will come with us that ye may receive the 
honour and the prize as ye have worshipfully deserved it. 
My fair lords, said Sir Lancelot, wit you well if I have 
deserved thanks I have sore bought it; and that me 
repenteth, for I am like never to escape with my life. 
Therefore, fair lords, 1 pray you that ye will suffer me 
to depart where me liketh, for I am sore hurt, I take 
none force ® of none honour, for I had liefer to repose me 
than to be lord of all the worldy And therewithal he 
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groaned piteously, and rode a4 great wallop! awayward 
from them. 

And when he saw that he was from the field nigh 
a mile, that he was sure he might not be seen, then he 
said with an high voice: O gentle knight Sir Lavaine, 
help me that this truncheon were out of my side, for it 
sticketh so sore that it nigh slayeth me. O mine own 
lord, said Sir Lavaine, I would fain do that might please 
you, but I dread me sore an I pull out the truncheon, 
that ye shall be in peril of death. I charge you, said Sir 
Lancelot, as ye love me, draw it out. And therewithal 
he descended from his horse, and right so did Sir Lavaine, 
and forthwithal Sir Lavaine drew the truncheon out of 
his side, and he gave a great shriek and a marvellous 
grisly groan, and the blood brast* out nigh a pint at 
once, that at the last he sank down, and so swooned 
pale and deadly. Alas! said Sir Lavaine, what shall 
Ido? And then he turned Sir- Lancelot into the wind, 
but so he lay there nigh half an hour as he had been dead. 

And so at last Sir Lancelot cast up his eyen and said: 
O Lavaine, help me that I were on my horse, for here 
is fast by within this two mile a gentle hermit that some- 
time was a full noble knight and a great lord of posses- 
sions. And for great goodness he hath taken him to 
wilful poverty, and forsaken many lands, and his name 
is Sir Baudwin of Brittany, and he is a full noble surgeon 
and a good leech. Now help me up that I were there, 
for ever my heart giveth me that I shall never die of 
my cousin-germane’s* hands. And then with great pain 
Sir Lavaine helped him upon his horse. And then they 
rode a great wallop together, and ever Sir Lancelot bled © 
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that it ran down to the earth. And so by fortune they 
came to that hermitage the which was under a wood, 
and a great cliff on the other side, and a fair water 
running under it. And then Sir Lavaine beat on the — 
gate. with the butt of his spear, and cried fast: Let in 
for Jesu’s sake! And there came a fair child to them, 
and asked them what they would. Fair son, said Sir 
Lavaine, go and pray thy lord the hermit, for God’s 
sake to let in here a knight that is full sore wounded. So 
the child went in lightly, and then he brought the hermit, 
the which was a passing good man. When Sir Lavaine 
saw him he prayed him for God’s sake of succour. 
What knight is he? said the hermit. Let me see him, 
Then Sir Lavaine brought the hermit to him. 

And when the hermit beheld him as he sat leaning 
upon his saddle-bow ever bleeding piteously, he could 
not bring him to knowledge because he was so pale. 
What knight are ye, said the hermit, and where were 
yeborn? My fair lord, said Sir Lancelot, lam a stranger 
and a knight adventurous, that laboureth throughout 
many realms to win worship. Then the hermit advised? 
him better, and saw by a wound on his cheek that he 
was Sir Lancelot. Alas! said the hermit, mine own 
lord, why lain? you your name from me? Forsooth ~ 
I ought to know you of right, for ye are the most noblest 
knight of the world, for well I know you for Sir Lancelot. 
Sir, said he, sith® ye know me help me an ye may, for 
God’s sake, for I would be out of this pain at once, either 
to death or to life. Have ye no doubt, said the hermit, 
ye shall live and fare right well. And so the hermit 
called to him two of his servants, and so he and his 
servants bare him into the hermitage, and lightly 
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unarmed him, and laid him in his bed. And then anon 
the hermit staunched his blood, and made him drink 
good wine, so that Sir Lancelot was well refreshed and 
knew himself. For in those days it was not the guise? 
of hermits as is nowadays, for there were none hermits 
in those days but that they had been men of worship 
and of prowess, and those hermits held great household 
and refreshed people that were in distress. 

Now turn we unto King Arthur, and leave we Sir 
Lancelot in the hermitage. So when the kings were 
come together on both parties, and the great feast should 
be holden, King Arthur asked the King of North Wales 
and their fellowship where was that knight that bare 
the red sleeve: Bring him afore me that he may have 
his’laud, and honour, and the prize, as it is right. Then 
spake Sir Galahad the haut prince, and the King with 
the Hundred Knights: We suppose that knight is 
mischieved, and that he is never like to see you nor 
none of us all, and that is the greatest pity that ever 
we wist of any knight. Alas! said Arthur, how may this 
be, isheso hurt? What ishisname? said King Arthur. 
Truly, said they all, we know not his name, nor from 
whence he came, nor whither he would. Alas! said the 
king, this be to me the worst tidings that came to me 
this seven year, for I would not for all the lands I wield 
to know it were so that that noble knight were slain. 
Know ye him? said they all. As for that, said Arthur, 
whether I know him or know him not, ye shall not know 
for me what man he is, but Almighty Jesu send me good 
tidings of him! And so said they all. 

Then within two days King Arthur and all the fellow- 
ship returned to London. And as they rode by the way, 
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it happed Sir Gawaine at Astolat to lodge with Sir 
Bernard thereas was Sir Lancelot lodged. And so as 
Sir Gawaine was in his chamber to repose him, Sir 
Bernard came unto him, and his daughter Elaine, to 
cheer him and to ask him what tidings, and who did 
best at that tournament at Winchester. So God me 
help! said Sir Gawaine, there were two knights that 
bare white shields, but one of them bare a red sleeve 
upon his head, and certainly he was one of the best 


knights that ever I saw joust. For I dare say, said Sir - 


Gawaine, that knight with the red sleeve smote down 
forty knights of the Table Round, and his fellow did 
right well and worshipfully. Now blessed be God, said 
the fair maiden of Astolat, that that knight sped so well, 
for he is the man in the world that I first loved, and truly 
he shall be the last that ever I shall love. Now, fair 
maid, said Sir Gawaine, is that good knight your love? 
Certainly, sir, said she, wit ye well he is my love. Then 
know ye his name? said Sir Gawaine. Nay truly, said 
the damosel, I know not his name, nor from whence he 
cometh, but to say that I love him, I promise you and 
God that I love him. How had ye knowledge of him 
first ? said Sir Gawaine. 

Then she told him as ye have heard to-fore, and how 
her father betook him her brother to do him service, 
and how her father lent him her brother’s, Sir Tirre’s 
shield: And here with me he left his own shield. For 
what cause did he so? said Sir Gawaine. For this 
cause, said the damosel, for his shield was too well 
known among many noble knights. Ah! fair damosel, 
said Sir Gawaine, please it you let me have a sight of 
that shield. Sir, said she, it is in my chamber, covered 
with a case, and if ye will come with me ye shall see it. 
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Not so, said Sir Bernard, let send for it. So when the 
shield was come, Sir Gawaine took off the case, and when 
he beheld that shield he knew anon that it was Sir 
Lancelot’s shield, and his own arms. Ah, Jesu mercy ! 
said Sir Gawaine, now is my heart more heavier than 
ever it was to-fore. Why? said Elaine. For I have 
great cause, said Sir Gawaine. Is that knight that 
oweth! this shield your love? Yea truly, said she, my 
love he is, God would I were his love. So God me speed, 
said Sir Gawaine, fair damosel ye have right, for an he 
be your love ye love the most honourable knight of the 
_ world, and the man of most worship. So me thought 
ever, said the damosel. But truly, said Sir Gawaine, 
ye may say ye have a fair grace, for why ? I have known 
that noble knight this four-and-twenty year, and never 
ar that day, I nor none other knight, I dare make good, 
saw nor heard say that ever he bare token or sign of no 
lady, gentlewoman, nor maiden, at no jousts nor tourna- 
ment. And therefore, fair maiden, said Sir Gawaine, ye 
are much beholden to him to give him thanks. But 
I dread me that ye shall never see him in this world, 
and that is great pity. Alas! said she, how may this 
be? Is he slain? I say not so, said Sir Gawaine, but 
wit ye well he is grievously wounded, by all manner of 
signs, and by men’s sight more likelier to be dead than 
to be alive + and wit ye well, he is the noble knight Sir 
Lancelot, for by this shield 1 know him. Alas! said the 
fair maiden of Astolat, how may this be, and what was 
his hurt? 'Truly, said Sir Gawaine, the man in the world 
that loved him best hurt him so; and I dare say, said 
Sir Gawaine, an that knight that hurt him knew the 
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very certainty that he had hurt Sir Lancelot, it would 
be the most sorrow that ever came to his heart. 

Now fair father, said then Elaine, I require you give 
me leave to ride and to seek him, or else I wot well I shall 
go out of my mind, for I shall never stint? till I find 

“him and my brother, Sir Lavaine. Do as it liketh you, 
said her father, for me sore repenteth of the hurt of that 
noble knight. Right so the maid made her ready, and 
before Sir Gawaine, making great dole. Then on the 
morn Sir Gawaine came to King Arthur and told him 
how he had found Sir Lancelot’s shield in the keeping 
of the fair maiden of Astolat. All that knew I aforehand, 
said King Arthur, and that caused me I would not suffer 
you to have ado at the great jousts, for I espied, said 
King Arthur, when he came in till? his lodging full late 
in the evening in Astolat. But marvel have I, said 
Arthur, that ever he would bear any sign of any damosel, 
for or now I never heard say nor knew that ever he bare 
any token of none earthly woman. By my head, said Sir 
Gawaine, the fair maiden of Astolat loveth him marvel- 
lously well; what it meaneth I cannot say, and she is 
ridden after to seek him. So the king and all came to 
London, and there Sir Gawaine openly disclosed to all 
the Court that it was Sir Lancelot that jousted best, 

So as fair Elaine came to Winchester she sought there 
all about, and by fortune Sir Lavaine was ridden to play 
him, to enchafe * his horse. And anon as Elaine saw him 
she knew him, and then she cried aloud until him. And 
when he heard her anon he came to her, and then she 
asked her brother how did my lord Sir Lancelot. Who 
told you, sister, that my lord’s name was Sir Lancelot ? 
Then she told him how Sir Gawaine by his shield knew 
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him. So they rode together till they came to the hermit- 
age, and anon she alighted. So Sir Lavaine brought her 
in to Sir Lancelot. And when she saw him lie so sick 
and pale in his bed she might not speak, but suddenly 
she fell to the earth down suddenly in a swoon, and there 
she lay a great while. And when she was relieved she 
shrieked and said: My lord Sir Lancelot, alas! why be 
ye in this plight? And then she swooned again. And 
then Sir Lancelot prayed Sir Lavaine to take her up: 
And bring her to me. And when she came to herself 
Sir Lancelot kissed her and said: Fair maiden, why fare 
ye thus? Ye put me to pain, wherefore make ye no 
‘more such cheer, for an ye be come to comfort me ye 
be right welcome, and of this little hurt that I have I 
shall be right heartily whole by the grace of God. But 
I marvel, said Sir Lancelot, who told you my name? 
Then the fair maiden told him all how Sir Gawaine was 
lodged with her father: And there by your shield he 
discovered your name. Alas! said Sir Lancelot, that 
me repenteth that my name is known, for I am sure it 
will turn unto anger. And then Sir Lancelot compassed ! 
in his mind that Sir Gawaine would tell Queen Guenever 
how he bare the red sleeve, and for whom; that he wist 
well would turn into great anger. 

So this maiden Elaine never went from Sir Lancelot, 
but watched him day and night, and did such attendance 
to him that the French book saith there was never woman 
did more kindlier for man than she. Then Sir Lancelot 
prayed Sir'Lavaine to make espies? in Winchester for 
Sir Bors if he came there, and told him by what tokens 
he should know him, by a wound in his forehead. For 
well I am sure, said Sir Lancelot, that Sir Bors will seek 

* imagined, ® inquiries, 
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me, for he is the same good knight that hurt me. So 
when Lancelot was healed of his wound they made them 
ready to depart from the hermit. And so upon a morn 
they took their horses and Elaine le Blank with them ; 
and when they came to Astolat there were they well 
lodged and had great cheer of Sir Bernard, the old baron, 
and of Sir Tirre, his son. And so upon the morn when 
Sir Lancelot should depart; fair Elaine brought her 
father with her, and Sir Lavaine and Sir Tirre, and thus 
she said: My lord Sir Lancelot, now I see ye will depart. 
Now, fair and courteous knight, have mercy upon me, 
and suffer me not to die for thy love. What would ye 
that I did? said Sir Lancelot. I would have you to 
my husband, said Elaine. Fair damosel, I thank you, 
said Sir Lancelot, but truly, said he, I cast 1 me never to 
be wedded man. Alas! said she, then must I die for 
your love. Ye shall not so, said Sir Lancelot, for wit 
ye well, fair maiden, I might have been married an I had 
would, but I never applied me to be married yet; but 
because ye love me as ye say ye do, I will for your good- 
will and kindness show you some goodness, and that is 
this, that wheresomever ye will beset your heart upon 
some good knight that will wed you, I shall give you 
together a thousand pound yearly to you and to your 
heirs, fair madam, for your kindness, and always while 
Ilive to be your own knight. Of all this, said the maiden, 
I will none, for but if ye will wed me, wit you well, Sir 
Lancelot, my good days are done. Fair damosel, said 
Sir Lancelot, of this ye must pardon me. 

Then she shrieked shrilly, and fell down in a swoon, 
And women bare her into her chamber, and there she 
made over much sorrow. And then Sir Lancelot would 

} propose, 
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depart, and there he asked Sir Lavaine what he would 
do. What should I do, said Sir Lavaine, but follow you? 
Then came Sir Bernard to Sir Lancelot and said to him : 
I cannot see but that my daughter Elaine will die for 
your sake. I may not do withal, said Sir Lancelot, for 
that me sore repenteth, for I report? me to myself that 
my proffer is fair, and me repenteth that she loveth me 
as she doth. I was never the causer of it, for I report 
me to your son I early nor late proffered her bounty 
nor fair behests. And I am right heavy of her distress, 
for she is a full fair maiden,-good and gentle, and well 
taught. Father, said Sir Lavaine, she doth as I do, for 
since I first saw my lord Sir Lancelot, I could never 
depart from him, nor naught I will an I may follow him. 
Then Sir Lancelot took his leave, and so they departed 
and came unto Winchester. And when Arthur wist 
that Sir Lancelot was come whole and sound the king 
made great joy of him, and so did Sir Gawaine and all 
the knights of the Round Table except Sir Agravaine 
and Sir Mordred. Also Queen Guenever was wood? 
wroth with Sir Lancelot, and would by no means speak 
with him, but estranged herself from him. 

Now speak we of the fair maiden of Astolat that made 
such sorrow day and night that she never slept, ate, nor 
drank, and ever she made her complaint unto Sir 
Lancelot. So when she had thus endured a ten days, 
that she feebled ® so that she must needs pass out of this 
world, then she shrived her clean and received her 
Creator. And ever she complained still upon Sir Lance- 
lot. Then her ghostly father* bade leave such thoughts. 
Then she said, Why should I leave such thoughts? Am 


1 refer me, appeal. * mad. 
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Inot an earthly woman? And all the while the breath 
is in my body I may complain me, for my belief is I do 


none offence though I love an earthly man; andI take — 


God to my record I loved never none but Sir Lancelot 
du Lake, nor never shall. And since it is the sufferance 
of God that I shall die for the love of so noble a knight, 
I beseech the High Father of Heaven to have mercy 
upon my soul, and upon mine innumerable pains that 


I have suffered may be allegiance? of part of my sins. — 


For sweet Lord Jesu, said the fair maiden, I take Thee 
to record, on Thee I was never great offencer? against 
thy laws; but that I loved this noble knight Sir Lancelot 
out of measure, and of myself, good Lord, I might not 
withstand the fervent love wherefore I have my death. 
And then she called her father, Sir Bernard, and her 
brother, Sir Tirre, and heartily she prayed that her 
brother might write a letter like as she did indite it. 
And so her father granted her. And when the letter was 
written word by word, then she prayed her father that 
she might be watched until she were dead. And while 
my body is hot let this letter be put in my right hand, 
and my hand bound fast with the letter until I be cold; 
and let me be put in a fair bed with all the richest clothes 
that I have about me, and so let my bed and all my 
richest clothes be laid with me in a chariot unto the next: 
place where Thames is; and there let me be put within: 
a barget 8, and but one man with me, such as ye trust 
to steer me thither, and that my barget be covered with 
black samite 4 over and over: thus father, I beseech you, 
let it be done. So her father granted it her faithfully, 
all things should be done like as she had devised. Then 


1 alleviation, * offender. ‘. 
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her father and her brother made great dole, for when 
this was done anon she died. And so when she was dead 
the corpse and the bed all was led the next way unto 
Thames, and there a man, and the corpse, and all, were 
put into Thames. And so the man steered the barget 
unto Westminster, and there he rowed a great while 
to and fro or any espied it. 

So by fortune King Arthur and the Queen Guenever 
were speaking together at a window, and so as they 
' looked unto Thames they espied this black barget, and 
had marvel what it meant. Then the king called Sir 
Kay and showed it him. Sir, said Sir Kay, wit you well 
there is some new tidings. Go thither, said the king, 
and take with you Sir Brandiles and Agravaine, and 
bring me ready word what is there. Then these knights 
departed, and came to the barget and went in; and there 
they found the fairest corpse lying in a rich bed, and 
a poor man sitting in the barget’s end, and no word would 
he speak. So these knights returned unto the king again 
and told him what they found. That fair corpse will 
I see, said the king. So then the king took the queen 
by the hand and went thither. Then the king made the 
barget to be holden fast, and the king and the queen 
entered with certain knights with them. And there he 
saw the fairest woman lie in a rich bed, covered unto her 
middle with many rich clothes, and all was cloth of gold, 
and she lay as though she had smiled. Then the queen 
espied a letter in her right hand, and told it to the king. 
Then the king took it and said: Now am I sure this 
letter will tell what she was and why she is come hither. 
So then the king and the queen went out of the barget, 
and commanded a certain man to wait upon the barget. 

And so when the king was come within his chamber 
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he called many knights about him, and said that he would 
wit openly what was written within that letter. Then 
the king brake it; and made a clerk read it: and this 
was the intent of the letter. Most noble knight Sir 
Lancelot, now hath death made us two at debate? for 
your love. I was your lover, that men called the fair 
maiden of Astolat; therefore unto all ladies 1 make 
my moan, yet pray for my soul, and bury me at least, 
and offer ye my mass-penny :” this is my last request. 
Pray for my soul, Sir Lancelot, as thou art peerless. 


This was all the substance in the letter. And when it ~ 


was read the king, the queen, and all the knights wept 
for pity of the doleful complaints. Then was Sir Lance- 


lot sent for; and when he was come, King Arthur 


made the letter to be read to him. And when Sir Lance- 
lot heard it word by word, he said: My lord Arthur, 
wit ye well I am right heavy of the death of this fair 
damosel. God knoweth I was never causer of her death 
by my willing, and that will I report me to her own 
brother. Here he is, Sir Lavaine. I will not say nay, 
said Sir Lancelot, but that she was both fair and good, 
and much I was beholden unto her, but she loved me 
out of measure. Ye might have showed her, said the 
queen, some bounty and gentleness that might have 
preserved her life. Madam, said Sir Lancelot, she would 
none other ways be answered but that she would be my 
wife and of this I would not grant her, but I proffered 
her, for her good love that she showed me, a thousand 
pound yearly to her and to her heirs, and to wed any 
manner knight that she could find best to love in her 
heart, For, madam, said Sir Lancelot, I love not to be 


* death and the lady contend for, 
* offering at mass for the dead, 
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constrained to love; for love must arise of the heart, 
and not by no constraint. That is truth, said the king, 
and many knights’ love is free in himself, and never will 
_ be bounden, for where he is bounden he looseth himself. 
Then said the king unto Sir Lancelot: It will be your 
worship that ye oversee that she be interred worship- 
fully. Sir, said Sir Lancelot, that shall be done as I can 
best devise. And so many knights yede+ thither to 
behold that fair maiden. And so upon the morn she 
was interred richly, and Sir Lancelot offered her mass- 
penny; and all the knights of the Table Round that were 
there offered with Sir Lancelot. And then the poor man 
went again with the barget. Then the queen sent for 
Sir Lancelot and prayed him of mercy for why that she 
had been wroth with him causeless. This is not the first 
time, said Sir Lancelot, that ye have been displeased 
with me causeless, but, madam, ever I must suffer you, 
but what sorrow I endure I take no force. So this passed 
on all that winter, with all manner of hunting and hawk- 
ing, and jousts and tourneys were many betwixt many 
great lords. 
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Under tower and balcony, 

By garden-wall and gallery, 

A gleaming shape she floated by, 

Dead-pale between the houses high, 
Silent into Camelot. 

Out upon the wharfs they came, 

Knight and burgher, lord and dame, © 

And round the prow they read her nume, 
The Lady of Shalott. 


1 went, 
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Who is this ? and what ts here ? 
And in the lighted palace near 
Died the sound of royal cheer ; 
And they cross’d themselves for fear, 
All the knights at Camelot: 
But Lancelot mused a little space ; 
He said, ‘ She has a lovely face ; 
God in his mercy lend her grace, 
The Lady of Shalott.’ 


Tennyson, The Lady of Shaloti. 
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HOW TRUE LOVE IS LIKENED TO 
SUMMER 


Anp ‘thus it passed on from Candlemass until after 
Easter, that the month of May was come, when every 
lusty heart beginneth to blossom and to bring forth’ 
fruit; for like as herbs and trees bring forth fruit and 
flourish in May, in likewise every lusty heart that is in 
any manner a lover springeth and flourisheth in lusty 
deeds. For it giveth unto all lovers courage, that lusty 
month of May, in something to constrain him to some 
manner of thing more in that month than in any other 
month, for divers causes. For then all herbs and trees 
renew a man and woman, and in likewise lovers call 
again to their mind old gentleness and old seryice, and 
many kind deeds that were forgotten by negligence. 
For like as winter rasure doth always arase + and deface 
green summer, so fareth it by unstable love in man and 
woman. For in many persons there is no stability ; for 
we may see all day, for a little blast of winter’s rasure 
anon we shall deface and lay apart true love for little 
or naught, that cost much thing; this is no wisdom nor 
stability, but it is feebleness of nature and great dis- 

worship, whomsoever useth this. Therefore, like as May 

month flowereth and flourisheth in many gardens, so 

in likewise let every man of worship flourish his heart 

in this world, first unto God, and next unto the joy of 
1 obliterate. 
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them that he promised his faith unto; for there was — 


never worshipful man nor worshipful woman but they 
loved one better than another; and worship in arms 
may never be foiled+, but first reserve the honour to 
God, and secondly the quarrel must. come of thy lady: 
and such love I call virtuous love. But nowadays men 
cannot love seven night but they must have all their 
desires: that love may not endure by reason ; for where 
they soon be accorded, and hasty heat, soon it cooleth. 
Right so fareth love nowadays, soon hot, soon cold: 
this is no stability. But the old love was not so; men 
and women could love together seven years, and then 


was love, truth, and faithfulness: and lo! in likewise ° 


was used love in King Arthur’s days. Wherefore I liken 
love nowadays unto summer and winter ; for like as the 
one is hot and the other cold, so fareth love nowadays ; 
therefore all ye that be lovers call unto your remembrance 
the month of May, like as did Queen Guenever, for whom 
I make here a little mention, that while she lived she 
was a true lover, and therefore she had a good end. 


1 shamed. 
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Passion-pale they met 
And greeted : hands in hands, and eye to eye, 
Low on the border of her couch they sat 
Stammering and staring: it was their last hour, 
A madness of farewells. And Modred brought 
His creatures to the basement of the tower 
For testimony ; and crying with full voice 
“Traitor, come out, ye are trapt at last,’ aroused 
Lancelot, who rushing outward lionlike 
Leapt on him, and hurl’d him headlong, and he fell 
Stunn'd, and his creatures took and bare him off 
And all was still: then she, ‘ the end 1s come 
And I am shamed for ever ;’ and he said 
‘ Mine be the shame; mine was the sin: but rise, 
And fly to my strong castle overseas : 
There will I hide thee, till my life shall end, 
There hold thee with my life against the world.’ 
~ She answer'd ‘ Lancelot, wilt thou hold me so? 
Nay friend, for we have taken our farewells. 
Would God, that thou could’st hide me from myself / 
.... Yet rise now, and let us fly, 
For I will draw me into sanctuary, 
And bide my doom.’ So Lancelot got her horse, 
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Set her thereon, and mounted on his own, 

And then they rode to the divided way, 

There kiss’d, and parted weeping: for he past, 
Love-loyal to the least wish of the Queen, 

Back to his land; but she to Almesbury 

Fled all night long by glimmering waste and weald, 
And heard the Spirits of the waste and weald 

Moan as she fled, or thought she heard them moan: 
And in herself she moan’d ‘ too late, too late!’ 


TENNYSON, Guinevere. 
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In May, when every lusty heart flourisheth and 


bourgeoneth?! for as the season is lusty to behold and 
comfortable, so man and woman rejoice and gladden of 
summer coming with his fresh flowers: for winter with 
his rough winds and blasts causeth a lusty man and 
woman to cower and sit fast by the fire. So in this 
season as in the month of May, it befell a great anger 


and unhap 2 that stinted ® not till the flower of chivalry — 


of all the world was destroyed and slain; and all was 
long upon 4 two unhappy knights, the which were named 
Agravaine and Sir Mordred, that were brethren unto 
Sir Gawaine. For this Sir Agravaine and Sir Mordred 
had ever a privy hate unto the queen Dame Guenever 
and to Sir Lancelot, and daily and nightly they ever 
watched upon Sir Lancelot. So on the morn King Arthur 
rode on hunting, and sent word to the queen. Then Sir 


Agravaine and Sir Mordred gat to them twelve knights, ; 


1 blossometh, ® misfortune. 
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and did+ themselves in a chamber in the castle of Carlisle. 
So Sir Lancelot told Sir Bors how he would go and speak 
with the queen. Sir, said Sir Bors, ye shall not go by my 
counsel, for I dread me sore that your going out shall 
wrath 2 us all. Fair nephew, said Sir Lancelot, I marvel 
much why ye say thus, sithen the queen hath sent for 
me; and wit ye well I will not be so much a coward, 
but she shall understand I willsee her good grace. God 
speed you well, said Sir Bors, and send you sound and 
safe again. 

So Sir Lancelot departed, and took his sword under 
his arm, and so in his mantle that noble knight put 
himself in great jeopardy; and so he passed till he came 
to the queen’s chamber. But as they were there to- 
gether, there came Sir Agravaine and Sir Mordred with 
twelve knights of the Round Table, and they said with 
crying voice: Traitor knight, Sir Lancelot du Lake, now 
art thou taken. And thus they cried with a loud voice 
that all the court might hear it; and they all fourteen 
were armed at all points as they should fight in a battle. 
Alas! said Queen Guenever, now are we mischieved 
both. Against them ye may make no resistance. Where- 
fore ye are likely to be slain, and then shall I be brent. 
For an ye might escape them, said the queen, I would 
not doubt but that ye would rescue me in what danger 
that ever Istood. Alas! said Sir Lancelot, in all my life 
thus was I never bestead4, that I should be thus shame- 
fully slain for lack of mine armour, 

And therewith Sir Lancelot wrapped his mantle about 
his arm well and surely ; and by then they had gotten 
a great form out of the hall, and therewithal they 
rashed ® at the door. Fair lords, said Sir Lancelot, leave 

‘put. * make us wroth. * burnt. ‘ sore pressed, * rushed. 
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your noise and your rashing, and I shall set open this 
door, and then ye may do with me what it liketh you. 
Come off then, said they all, and do it, for it availeth 
thee not to strive against us all; and therefore let us 
into this chamber, and we shall save thy life until thou 
come to King Arthur. Then Lancelot unbarred the door, 
and with his left hand he held it open a little, so that 
but one man might come in at once; and so there came 
striding a good knight, a much man and large, and his 
name was Colegrevance of Gore, and he with a sword 
struck at Sir Lancelot mightily ; and he put aside the 
stroke and gave him such a buffet upon the helmet that 
he fell grovelling dead within the chamber door. And 
then Sir, Lancelot with great might drew that dead 
knight within; and Sir Lancelot with help of the queen 
and her ladies was lightly armed in Sir Colegrevance’s 
armour. And ever stood Sir Agravaine and Sir Mordred, 
crying: Traitor knight, come out of the queen’s chamber, 
Leave your noise, said: Sir Lancelot, for wit you well, 
Sir Agravaine, ye shall not prison! me; and therefore 
an ye do by my counsel, go ye all from this chamber 
door. Fie on thee, traitor, said Sir Agravaine and Sir 
Mordred, we will have thee maugre thy head, and slay 
thee if we list. Ah sirs, said Sir Lancelot, is there none 
other grace with you? Then keep yourself. So then 
Sir Lancelot set all open the chamber door, and mightily 
and knightly he strode in amongst them; and at the 
first buffet he slew Sir Agravaine. And twelve of his 
fellows within a little while after, he laid them cold to 
the earth. Also Sir Lancelot wounded Sir Mordred, and 
he fled with all his might. 

And then Sir Lancelot returned again unto the queen, 

* shut up, imprison, 
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and said: Madam, now wit you well all our true love 
is brought to an end, for now will King Arthur ever be 
my foe; and therefore, madam, an it like you that I 
may have you with me I shall save you from all manner 
adventures dangerous. That is not best, said the queen ; 
meseemeth now ye have done so much harm, it will be 
best ye hold you still with this. And if ye see that as 
to-morn they will put me unto the death then may ye 
rescue me as ye think best. I will well, said Sir Lancelot, 
for have ye no doubt while I am living I shall rescue you. 
And then he kissed her, and either gave other a ring; 
and so there he left the queen, and went unto his lodging. 

And when Sir Bors saw Sir Lancelot he was never so 
glad of his home-coming as he was then. Sir, said Sir 
Bors, we all deemed that ye were betrapped with some 
‘treason. My fair nephew, said Sir Lancelot, now shall 
ye wit that I was more harder bestead than ever I was 
in my life, and yet I escaped. And so he told them all 
how and in what manner, as ye have heard to-fore. 
And therefore, my fellows, said Sir Lancelot, I pray you 
all that ye will be of good heart in what need somever 
I stand, for now is war come to us all. Sir, said Sir Bors, 
all is welcome that God sendeth us, and we have had 
much weal! with you and much worship, and therefore 
we will take the woe as we have taken the weal. And 
therefore, they said all, there were many good knights ; 
look ye take no discomfort, for there nis? no bands of 
knights under heaven but we shall be able to grieve 
them as much as they may us. Grant mercy,® said Sir 
Lancelot, of your good comfort, for in my great distress 
ye comfort me greatly, and much I am beholding unto 
you. But this, my fair nephew, I would that ye did in 

» prosperity. * is not. _ * many thanks. 
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all haste that ye may, that ye will look in their lodging 
that be lodged here nigh about the king, which will hold 
with me, and which will not, for now I would know 
which were my friends from my foes. Sir, said Sir Bors, 
I shall do my pain}, and or it be seven of the clock I shall 
wit of such as will hold with you. Then Sir Bors called 
unto him two-and-twenty knights, and by then they were 
armed on horseback and promised Sir Lancelot to do 
what he would. Then there fell to them what of North 
Wales and of Cornwall for Sir Lamorak’s sake and for 
Sir Tristram’s sake, to the number of a fourscore knights. 
My lords, said Sir Lancelot, wit you well I have been ever 
since I came into this country well willed unto my lord 
King Arthur, and unto my lady Queen Guenever; and 
because my lady the queen sent for me to speak with 
her, I suppose it was made by treason, howbeit I dare 
largely excuse her person, notwithstanding I was there 
by a forecast? near slain, but as Jesu provided me*I 
escaped all their malice and treason. And then that 
noble knight Sir Lancelot told them all how he was 
hard bestead in the queen’s chamber, and how and in 
what manner he escaped from them. And therefore, said 
Sir Lancelot, wit you well, my fair lords, I am sure this 
nis but war unto me and mine, And the king will in 
his heat and malice judge the queen to the fire, and that 
may I not suffer, that she should be brent for my sake; 
for an I may be heard and suffered and so taken I will 
fight for the queen, that she is a true lady unto her 
lord; but the king in his heat I dread me will not take 
me as I ought to be taken, 

Then Sir Lancelot stood still, and said: My fair lords, 
wit you well I would be loath to do that thing that should 
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dishonour you or my blood, and I would be loath that 
my lady the queen should die a shameful death; but 
an it be so that ye will counsel me to rescue her I must 
do much harm or? I will rescue her; and peradventure 
I shall there destroy some of my best friends, that 
should much repent me. And if it beso that I rescue her, 
where shall I keep her? ‘That shall be the least care 
of us all, said Sir Bors. Take the queen lightly away, 
.if it so’be the king will judge her to be brent; and in 
_Joyous Gard ye may keep her long enough until the heat 
of the king be past. And then shall ye bring again the 
queen to the king with great worship; and then per- 
adventure ye shall have thank for her bringing home, 
and love and thank where others shall have maugre®. 
So, to make short tale, they were all consented that for 
better outher 3 for worse, if so were that the queen were 
on that morn brought to the fire, shortly they all would 
rescue. her. And so by the advice of Sir Lancelot they 
put them all in an embushment* in a wood, as nigh 
Carlisle as they might, and there they abode still, to wit 
what the king would do. 

Now turn we again to Sir Mordred, that when he was 
escaped from the noble knight Sir Lancelot, he anon 
gat his horse and mounted upon him, and rode unto 
King Arthur, sore wounded and smitten, and all forbled °; 
and there he told the king all how it was, and how they 
were all slain save himself all only. Jesu mercy, how 
may this be? said the king; took ye him in the queen’s 
chamber? |Yea, so God me help, said Sir Mordred; 
there we found him unarmed, and there he slew Cole- 
_grevance, and armed him in his armour; and all this 
he told the king from the beginning tothe ending. Jesu 
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mercy,-said the king, he is a marvellous knight of prowess, 
Alas! me sore repenteth, said the king, that ever Sir 
Lancelot should be against me. Now I am sure the noble 
fellowship of the Round Table is broken for ever, for 
with him will many a noble knight hold; and now it is 
fallen so, said the king, that I may not with my worship 
but the queen must suffer the death. Sothen there was 
made great ordinance, that-the queen must be judged 
to the death. And the law was such in those days that 
whatsomever they were, of what estate or degree, if they 
were found guilty of treason there should be none other 
but death. Then said the noble King Arthur to Sir 
Gawaine: Dear nephew, I pray you make you ready 
in your best armour, with your brethren Sir Gaheris and 
Sir Gareth, to bring my queen to the fire, there to have 
her judgement? and receive the death. Nay, my most 
noble lord, said Sir Gawaine, that will I never do; for 
wit you well I will never be in that place where so noble 
a queen as is my lady Dame Guenever shall take a shame- 
ful end. For wit you well, said Sir Gawaine, my heart 
will never serve me to see her die; and it shall never be 
said that ever I was of your counsel of her death, Then 
said the king to Sir Gawaine: Suffer your brothers, Sir 
Gaheris and Sir Gareth, to be there. My lord, said Sir 
Gawaine, wit you well they will be loath to be there 
present, because of many adventures the which be like 
there to fall, but they are young and unable to say you 
nay. Then spake Sir Gaheris and the good knight Sir 
Gareth unto Sir Arthur: Sir, ye may well command us 
to be there, but wit you well it shall be sore against 
our will; but an we be there by your straight command- 
ment ye shall plainly hold us there excused; we will be 
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there in peaceable wise, and bear none harness of war 
upon us. In the name of God, said the king, then make 
you ready, for she shall soon have her judgement anon. 
Alas! said Sir Gawaine, that ever I should endure to see 
this woful day. So Sir Gawaine turned him and wept 
heartily, and so he went into his chamber. 

And then the queen was led forth without Carlisle, 
and there she was despoiled into her smock. And so 
then her ghostly father was brought unto her, to be 
shriven of her misdeeds. Then was there weeping and 
wailing and wringing of hands of many lords and ladies, 
but there were but few in comparison that would bear 
any armour to strengthen the death of the queen. Then 
was there one that Sir Lancelot had sent unto that place 
to espy what time the queen should go unto her death. 
And anon as he saw the queen despoiled, and so shriven, 
then he gave Sir Lancelot warning. Then was there but 
spurring and plucking up of horses, and right so they 
came to the fire. And who that stood against them, 
there were they slain; there might none withstand Sir ~’ 
Lancelot. And so in this rushing and hurling, as Sir 
Lancelot thrang+ here and there, it mishapped him to 
slay Gaheris and Sir Gareth, for they were unarmed and 
-unware. For as the French book saith, Sir Lancelot 
smote Sir Gareth and Sir Gaheris upon the brainpans, 
wherethrough they were slain in the field; howbeit in 
very truth Sir Lancelot saw them nat, and so were they 
found dead among the thickest of the press. Then 
when Sir Lancelot had thus done, and slain and put to 
flight all that would withstand him, then he rode straight 
unto Dame Guenever, and made a kirtle and a gown 
to be cast upon her; and then he made her to be of 
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good cheer. Wit you well the queen was glad that she 
was escaped from the death. And then she thanked God 
and Sir Lancelot; and so he rode his way with the 
queen unto Joyous Gard, and there he kept her as a noble 
knight should do; and many noble knights drew unto 
Sir Lancelot. When this was known openly that King 
- Arthur and Sir Lancelot were at debate, many knights 
were glad, and many were full heavy. g 


Tue RESCUE OF THE QUEEN 


‘All I have said is truth, by Christ's dear tears.’ 
She would not speak another word, but stood 
Turn'd sideways ; listening, like a man who hears 


His brother's trumpet sounding through the wood 
Of his foes’ lances. She lean’d eagerly, 
And gave a slight spring sometimes, as she could 


At last hear something really ; joyfully 

Her cheek grew crimson, as the headlong speed 
Of the roan charger drew all men to see, 

The knight who came was Launcelot at good need. 


“W. Morris, The Defence of Guenevere. 


So turn we again to King Arthur, that when it was 
told him how and in what manner of wise the queen was 
taken away from the fire, and when he heard of the death 
of his noble knights, and in especial of Sir Gaheris and 
Sir Gareth’s death, then the king swooned for pure 
sorrow. And when he awoke of his swoon then he said : 
Alas, that ever I bare crown upon my head! For now 
have I lost the fairest fellowship of noble knights that 
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ever held Christian king together. Alas, that ever this 
war began! Now fair fellows,-said the king, I charge you 
that no man tell Sir Gawaine of the death of his two 
brethren ; for Iam sure that when Sir Gawaine heareth 
tell that Sir Gareth is dead he will go nigh out of his mind. 
Jesu mercy, said the king, why slew he Sir Gareth and 
Sir Gaheris? The death of them will cause the greatest 
mortal! war that ever was. And therefore wit you well 
my heart was never so heavy as it is now, and much more 
I am sorrier for my good knights’ loss than for the loss 
of my fair queen; for queens I might have enow, but 
such a fellowship of good knights shall never be together 
in no company. And now I dare say, said King Arthur, 
there was never Christian king held such a fellowship 
together; and alas! that ever Sir Lancelot and I should 
be at debate. And ever among these complaints the 
king wept and swooned. Then:came there one unto Sir 
Gawaine, and told him how the queen was led away with 
Sir Lancelot, and nigh twenty-four knights slain. O Jesu 
defend my brethren, said Sir Gawaine, for full well wist 
I that Sir Lancelot would rescue her, outher else he 
would die in that field. But where are my brethren? 
said Sir Gawaine; I marvel I hear not of them. Truly, 
said that man, Sir Gareth and Sir Gaheris be slain. Jesu 
defend, said Sir Gawaine ; for all the world I would not 
that they were slain. Who slew them? Sir, said the 
man, Sir Lancelot slew them both. Alas, said Sir 
Gawaine, now is my joy gone! And then he fell down 
and swooned, and long he lay there as he had been dead. 
And then, when he arose, he cried out sorrowfully, and 
said, Alas! And right so Sir Gawaine ran to the king, 
crying and weeping: O King Arthur mine uncle, my 
1 deadly. 
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good brother Sir Gareth is slain, and so is my brother 
Sir Gaheris, the which were two noble knights. I wot 
not how it was, said the king, but as it is said, Sir Lancelot 
slew them both in the thickest of the press and knew them 
not; and therefore let us shape a remedy to revenge 
their deaths. My king, my lord, and mine uncle, said 
Sir Gawaine, wit you well now I shall make you a — 
promise that I shall hold by my knighthood, that is from 
this day I shall never fail Sir Lancelot until the one of 
us have slain the other. And therefore I require you, 
my lord and king, dress you to the war, for wit you well 
I will be revenged upon Sir Lancelot; and therefore, as — 
ye will have my service and my love, now haste you 
thereto, and assay? your friends, and I| will assay mine. 
It shall be done, said the king, and as I suppose I shall 
be big enough to draw him out of the biggest tower of 
his castle. 

Then the king and all his host made them ready to 
lay siege about Sir Lancelot, where he lay within Joyous 
Gard. Thereof heard Sir Lancelot, and purveyed him 
of many good knights. Thus they were on both parties ? 
well furnished and garnished of all manner of thing that 
longed to the war. But King Arthur’s host was so big 
that Sir Lancelot would not abide him in the field, for 
he was full loath to do battle against the king; but Sir 
Lancelot drew him to his strong castle with all manner 
of victual and as many noble men as he might suffice *, 
Then came King Arthur with Sir Gawaine with a huge 
host, and laid a siege all about Joyous Gard, and there 
they made strong war on both parties. But in no wise 
would Sir Lancelot ride out, nor go out of his castle, 
until fifteen weeks were passed. Of this war was noised 
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through all Christendom, and at last it was noised afore 
the Pope; and he, considering the great goodness of 
King Arthur and of Sir Lancelot, called unto him a noble 
clerk that there was present; the French book saith it 
was the Bishop of Rochester; and the Pope gave him 
bullst under lead? unto King Arthur of England, 
charging him upon pain of interdicting of all England 
. that he take his queen Dame Guenever unto him again, 
and accord with Sir Lancelot. So when this bishop was 
come to Carlisle he showed the king these bulls. And 
when the king understood he nist? not what to do: 
full fain he would have been accorded with Sir Lancelot, 
but Sir Gawaine would not suffer him; but as for to 
have the queen, thereto he agreed. But in no wise Sir 
Gawaine would not suffer the king to accord with Sir 
Lancelot. And then the bishop had of the king his great 
seal and his assurance as he was a true anointed king 
that Sir Lancelot should come safe and go safe, and that 
the queen should not be spoken unto of the king, nor 
of none other, for nothing done aforetime past, and of 
all these appointments the bishop brought with him sure 
assurance and writing to show Sir Lancelot. 

So when the bishop was come to Joyous Gard there 
he showed Sir Lancelot how the Pope had written to 
Arthur and unto him, and there he told him the perils 
if he withheld the queen from the king. It was never in 
my thought, said Lancelot, to withhold the queen from 
my lord Arthur; but insomuch she should have been 

- dead for my sake, meseemeth it was my part to save her 

life, and put her from that danger till better recover 

_ might come. And now I thank God that the Pope hath 

made her peace; for God knoweth, said Sir Lancelot, 
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I will be a thousandfold more gladder to bring her 
again than ever I was of her taking away. And then 
the bishop showed Sir Lancelot all his writing, both from 
the Pope and from King Arthur. This is sure enough, 
said Sir Lancelot, for full well I dare trust my lord’s 
own writing and his seal, for he was never shamed of 
his promise. Therefore, said Sir Lancelot unto the 
bishop, ye shall ride unto the king afore and recommend | 
me unto his good grace, and let him have knowledging 
that this same day eight days, by the grace of God, 
I myself shall bring my lady Queen Guenever unto him. 
So the bishop departed and came to the king at Carlisle 
and told him all how Sir Lancelot had answered him; 
and then the tears brast out of the king’s eyen, Then 
Sir Lancelot purveyed him a hundred knights, and all 
were clothed in green velvet, and their horses trapped 
to their heels; and every knight held a branch of olive 
in his hand, in tokening of peace. And the queen had 
four-and-twenty gentlewomen following her in the same 
wise, and Sir Lancelot had twelve coursers? following 
him, and on every courser sat a young gentleman, and 
they were all arrayed in green velvet, with sarps? of 
gold about their quarters, and the horse trapped in 
the same wise down to the heels, with many ouches 3, 
y-set with stones and pearls in gold to the number of 
a thousand. And she and Sir Lancelot were clothed in 
white cloth of gold tissue;. and right so as ye have heard 
he rode with the queen from Joyous Gard to Carlisle. 
And so Sir Lancelot rode throughout Carlisle, and so 
in the castle, that all men might behold ; and wit you well 
there was many a weeping eye. And then Sir Lancelot 
himself alighted and avoided his horse, and took the 
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queen, and so led her where King Arthur was in his seat ; 
and Sir Gawaine sat afore him, and many other lords. 
So when Lancelot saw the king and Sir Gawaine then he 
led the queen by the arm, and then he kneeled down and 
the queen both. Then was there many bold knights 
there with King Arthur that wept as tenderly as though 
they had seen all their kin afore them. So the king sat 
and said no word. And when Sir Lancelot saw his 
countenance he arose and pulled up 'the queen with him, 
and thus he spake full knightly: My most redoubted ! 
king, ye shall understand by the Pope’s commandment 
and yours I have brought to you my lady the queen as 
right requireth; and if there be any knight, of what- 
somever degree that he be, except your person, that will 
dare say but that she is true to you, I here myself, Sir 
Lancelot du Lake, will make it good upon his body that 
she is a true lady unto you; but liars ye have listened, 
and that hath caused debate betwixt you and me. For 
time hath been, my lord Arthur, that ye have been 
greatly pleased with me when I did battle for my lady 
your queen; and full well ye know that she hath been 
put to great wrong or this time: and sithen it pleased 
you at many times that I should fight for her, meseemeth, 
my good lord, I had more cause to rescue her from the 
fire, insomuch she should have been brent for my sake. 
For they that told you these tales were liars, and so 
it befell upon them ; for by likelihood, had not the might 
of God been with me I might never have endured fourteen 
knights, and they armed and afore purposed, and I un- 
armed and not purposed. For I was sent for unto my 
lady your queen, I wot not for what cause; but I was 
not so soon within the chamber door but anon Sir 
} dreaded, 
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Agravaine and Sir Mordred called me traitor and 
recreant knight. Well, well, Sir Lancelot, said the king, 
I have given thee no cause to do to me as thou hast done, 
for I have worshipped?! thee and thine more than any 
of all my knights. 

My good lord, said Sir Lancelot, so ye be not dis- 
pleased, ye shall understand I and mine have done you 
oft better service than any other knights have done, in 
many divers places; and where ye have been full hard 
bestead I have myself rescued you from many dangers; 
and ever unto my power I was glad to please you, and 
my lord Sir Gawaine: both in jousts, and tournaments, 
and in battles set, I have often rescued you, and my 
lord Sir Gawaine, and many more of your knights. For 
now I will make avaunt,? said Sir Lancelot, I will that 
ye all wit that yet I found never no knight but that 
I was over-hard for him an I had done my utterance,’ 
thanked be God; howbeit I have been matched with 
good knights, but ever I had a favour unto them and 
a deeming * what they were. And I take God to record, 
said Sir Lancelot, I never was wroth nor greatly heavy 
with no good knight an I saw him busy about to win 
worship ; and glad I was ever when I found any knight 
that might endure me on horseback and on foot: how- 
beit Sir Carados of tlf€ Dolorous Tower was a full noble 
knight and a passing strong man, and that wot ye, 
my lord Sir Gawaine, for he might well be called a noble 
knight when he by fine force pulled you out of your 
saddle and bound you overthwart® afore him to his 
saddle bow; and there, my lord Sir Gawaine, I rescued 
you, and slew him afore your sight. And therefore, 
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said Sir Lancelot unto Sir Gawaine, meseemeth ye ought 
of right to remember this; for an I might have your 
goodwill I would trust to God to have my lord Arthur’s 
good grace. 

But thus much I shall offer me, said Sir Lancelot, 
if it may please the king’s good grace and you, my lord 
Sir Gawaine, I shall first begin at Sandwich, and there 
I shall go in my shirt, barefoot; and at every ten miles’ 
end I will found and gar make! an house of religion, of 
what order ye will assign me, with an whole convent, 
to sing and read, day and night, in especial for Sir 
Gareth’s sake and Sir Gaheris. And this shall I perform 
from Sandwich unto Carlisle; and every house shall 
have sufficient livelihood.? And this shall I perform 
while I have any livelihood ? in Christendom ; and there 
nis none of all these religious places but they shall 
be performed, furnished and garnished in all things as 
an holy place ought to be, I promise you faithfully. 
And this, Sir Gawaine, methinketh were more fairer, 
holier, and more better to their souls than ye, my most 
noble king, and you, Sir Gawaine, to war upon me, for 
thereby shall ye get none avail. Then all knights and 
ladies that were there wept as they were mad, and the 
tears fell on King Arthur’s cheeks. Sir Lancelot, said 
Sir Gawaine, I have right well heard thy speech and thy 
great proffers, but wit thou well, let the king do as it 
pleaseth him, I will never forgive my brothers’ death. 
And if mine uncle King Arthur will accord with thee he 
shall lose my service, for wit thou well thou art both 
false to the king and to me. In this land thou shalt not 
abide past fifteen days, such summons I give thee; so 
the king and we were consented or thou camest. And 
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else, said Sir Gawaine, wit thou well thou shouldst not 
have come here but if it were maugre thy head. And 
if it were not for the Pope’s commandment, said Sir 
Gawaine, I should do battle with mine own body against 
thy body, and prove it upon thee that thou hast been 
both false unto mine uncle King Arthur and to me 
both; and that shall I prove upon thy body when thou 
art departed from hence, wheresomever | find thee. 

Then Sir Lancelot sighed, and therewith the tears fell 
on his cheeks, and then he said thus: Alas! most noble 
Christian realm whom I have loved above all other 
realms, and in thee have I gotten a great part of my 
worship, and now I shall depart in this wise. Truly me 
repenteth that ever I came in this realm, that should 
be thus shamefully banished, undeserved and causeless ; 
but fortune is so variant, and the wheel so movable, 
there nis none constant abiding, and that may be proved 
by many old chronicles, of noble Ector, and Troilus, and 
Alisander the mighty Conqueror, and many more others; — 
when they were most in their royalty they alighted 
lowest. And so it fareth by me, said Sir Lancelot, 
for in this realm I had worship, and by me and mine 
the whole Round Table hath been increased more in 
worship than by any other. And therefore wit thou 
well, Sir Gawaine, I may live upon my lands as well as 
any knight that here is. And if ye, most redoubted 
king, will come upon my lands with Sir Gawaine to war 
upon me I must endure you as well as I may. 

And then Sir Lancelot said unto Guenever, in hearing 
of the king and of them all: Madam, now I must depart 
from you and this noble fellowship for ever; and sithen 
it is so I beseech you to pray for me and say me well; 
and if ye be hard bestead by any false tongues, lightly, 
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my lady, send me word, and if any knight’s hands may 
deliver you by battle I shall deliver you. And there- 
withal Sir Lancelot kissed the queen, and then he said all 
openly: Now let see what he be in this place that dare 
say the queen is not true unto my lord Arthur, let see who 
will speak an he dare speak. And therewith he brought 
the queen to the king, and then Sir Lancelot took his 
leave and departed; and there was neither king, duke, 
nor earl, baron nor knight, lady nor gentlewoman, but 
all they wept as people out of their mind, except Sir 
Gawaine. And when the noble Sir Lancelot took his 
horse to ride out of Carlisle, there was sobbing and weep- 
ing for pure dole?! of his departing; and so he took his 
way unto Joyous Gard, And then ever after he called it 
Dolorous Gard. And thus departed Sir Lancelot from — 
his court for ever. ; 
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THE PASSING OF ARTHUR AND 
HIS KNIGHTS 


As Sir Mordred was ruler of all England he did do 
make letters as though they came from beyond the sea, 
and the letters specified that King Arthur was slain in 
battle with Sir Lancelot. Wherefore Sir Mordred made 
a parliament and called the lords together, and there he 
made them to choose him king ; and so he was crowned 
at Canterbury, and held a feast there fifteen days; and 
afterward he drew him unto Winchester, and there he 
took Queen Guenever, and said plainly that he would 
wed her which was his uncle’s wife. And so he made 
ready for the feast, and a day prefixed that they should 
be wedded; wherefore Queen Guenever was passing 
heavy. But she durst not discover? her heart, but spake 
fair and agreed to Sir Mordred’s will. Then she desired 
of Sir Mordred to go to London to buy all manner of 
things that longed? unto the wedding. And because of. 
her fair speech Sir Mordred trusted her well enough, 
and gave her leave to go. And so when shécame to 
London she took the Tower of London, and suddenly 
in all haste possible she stuffed it with all manner of. 
victual, and well garnished it with men, and so kept it. 

Then when Sir Mordred wist and understood how he 
was beguiled he was passing wroth out of measure. And 
a short tale for to make, he went and laid a mighty siege, 
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about the Tower of London, and made many great 
assaults thereat, and threw many great engines unto 
them, and shot great guns. But all might not prevail} 
Sir Mordred, for Queen Guenever would never trust to 
come in his hands again. 

Then Sir Mordred sought on Queen Guenever by letters 
and sondes,? and by fair means and foul, to have her 
come out of the Tower of London; but all this availed 
not, for she answered him shortly, openly and _privily, 
that she had liefer slay herself than to be married with 
him. Then came word to Sir Mordred that King Arthur 
had araised? the siege for Sir Lancelot, and he was 
coming homeward with a great host to be avenged upon 
Sir Mordred; wherefore Sir Mordred made write writs 
to all the baronry of this land, and much people drew to 
him. For then was the common voice among them that 
with Arthur was none other life but war and strife, and 
with Sir Mordred was great joy and bliss. Thus was Sir 
Arthur depraved‘ and evil said of. And many there 
were that King Arthur had made up of nought, and given 
them lands, might not then say him a good word. Lo ye 
all Englishmen, see ye not what a mischief here was ! 
For he that was the most king and knight of the world, 
and most loyed the fellowship of noble knights, and 
by him the ge al upholden, now might not these 
Englishmen hold“ttm content with him. Lo! thus was 
the old custom and usage of this land; and also men say 
that we of this land have not yet lost nor forgotten that 
custom and usage. Alas! this is a great default of us 
Englishmen, for there may no thing please us no term. 
And so fared the people at that time, they were better 
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pleased with Sir Mordred than they were with King 
Arthur; and much people drew unto Sir Mordred, and 
said they would abide with him for better and for worse. 
And so Sir Mordred drew with a great host to Dover, 
for there he heard say that Sir Arthur would arrive, and 
so he thought to beat him from his lands; and the most 
part of all England held with Sir Mordred, the people 
were so new fangle 

And so as Sir Mordred was at Dover with his host, 
there came King Arthur with a great navy of ships and 
galleys and carracks.2 And there was Sir Mordred 
ready awaiting upon his landing to let® his own uncle 
land upon the land that he was king over. Then there 
was launching of great boats and small, full of noble 
men at arms; and there was much slaughter of gentle 
knights, and many a full bold baron was laid low. But 
King Arthur was so courageous that there might no 
manner of knights let him to land, and his knights 
fiercely followed him; and so they landed maugre Sir 
Mordred and all his power, and put Sir Mordred aback, 
that he fled and all his people. 

So when this battle was done King Arthur let bury his 
people that were dead. And then was noble Sir Gawaine 
found in a great boat, lying more than half dead. When 
Sir Arthur wist that Sir Gawaine was laid so low he 
went unto him; and there the king made sorrow out 
of measure, and took Sir Gawaine in his arms, and thrice 
he there swooned. And then when he awaked he said: 
Alas ! Sir Gawaine, my sister’s son, here now thou liest, 
the man in the world that I loved most ; and now is my 
joy gone, for now, my nephew Sir Gawaine, I will dis- 
cover me unto your person: in Sir Lancelot and you 
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I most had my joy and mine affiance,! and now have 
I lost my joy of you both; wherefore all mine earthly 
joy is gone from me. Mine uncle King Arthur, said 
Sir Gawaine, wit you well my death day is come, and all 
is through mine own hastiness and wilfulness; for I am 
smitten upon the old wound the which Sir Lancelot 
gave me; and therefore, I pray you, that I may have 
paper, pen and ink, that 1 may write to Sir Lancelot 
a cedle? with mine own hands. 

And then when paper and ink was brought, Sir Gawaine 
was set up weakly by King Arthur, for he was shriver 
a little to-fore; and then he wrote thus, as the French 
book maketh mention: Unto Sir Lancelot, flower of all 
noble knights that ever I heard of or saw by my days, 
I, Sir Gawaine, King Lot’s son of Orkney, sister’s son 
unto the noble King Arthur, send thee greeting, and let 


_ thee have knowledge that the tenth day of May I was 


smitten upon the old wound that thou gavest me afore 
the city of Benwick, and through the same wound that 
thou gavest me Iam come to my death day. And I will 
that all the world wit that I, Sir Gawaine, knight of the 
Table Round, sought my death, and not through thy 
deserving, but it was mine own seeking; wherefore 
I beseech thee, Sir Lancelot, to return again unto this 
realm and see my tomb, and pray some prayer more or 
less for my soul. Also, Sir Lancelot, for all the love that 
ever was betwixt us, make no tarrying, but come over 
the sea in all haste, that thou mayst with thy noble 


' knights rescue that noble king that made thee knight, 


my lord Arthur, for he is full straitly bestead® with 

a false traitor, that is my half-brother Sir Mordred; and 

he hath let crown him king, and would have wedded my 
1 trust. * note. * sorely beset. 
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lady Queen Guenever, and so he had done had she not 


put herself in the Tower of London. And soon the tenth ~ 


day of May last past my lord Arthur and we all landed 
upon them at Dover; and there we put that false 
traitor, Sir Mordred, to flight, and there it misfortuned 
me to be stricken upon thy stroke. And I require thee, 
most famous knight of the world, that thou wilt see my 
tomb. And then Sir Gawaine wept, and King Arthur; 
and then they swooned both. And when they awaked, 


the king made Sir Gawaine receive his Saviour And_ 


then Sir Gawaine prayed the king to send for Sir Lancelot, 
and to cherish him above all other knights. And so at 
the hour of noon Sir Gawaine yielded up the spirit; and 
then the king let inter him in a chapel within Dover 
Castle, and there yet all men may see the skull of him, 
and the same wound is seen that Sir Lancelot gave him 
in battle. 

And then King Arthur drew him with his host down 
by the seaside westward toward Salisbury; and there 
was a day assigned betwixt King Arthur and Sir Mordred 
that they should meet upon a down beside Salisbury, 
and not far from the seaside; and this day was assigned 
on a Monday after Trinity Sunday, whereof King Arthur 
was passing glad. Then Sir Mordred araised much people 
about London, for they of Kent, Southsex, and Surrey, 
Estsex, and of Southfolk, and of Northfolk, held the most 
part with Sir Mordred; and many a full noble knight 
drew unto Sir Mordred, and to the king, but they which 
loved Sir Lancelot drew unto Sir Mordred. Then were 
they condescended ? that King Arthur and Sir Mordred 
should meet betwixt both their hosts, and every each 
of them should bring fourteen persons; and they came 

* the Sacrament. * agreed. 
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with this word unto Arthur. And so he went into the 
field. And when Arthur should depart* he warned all 
his host that an they should see any sword drawn: 
Look ye come on fiercely, and slay that traitor, Sir Mor- 
dred, for I in no wise trust him. In likewise Sir Mordred 
warned his host that: An ye see any sword drawn, look 
that ye come on fiercely, and so slay all that ever before 
you standeth; for in no wise I will not trust for this 
treaty, for I know well my uncle will be avenged on 
me. And so they met as their pointment! was, and so 
they were agreed and accorded thoroughly; and wine 
was set and they drank. 

Right so came an adder out of a little heath bush, and 
it stung a knight on the foot. And when the knight felt ~ 
him stung he looked down and saw the adder, and then 
he drew his sword to slay the adder, and thought of 
none other harm. And when the host on both parties 
saw that sword drawn then they blew beamous,? 
trumpets, and horns, and shouted grimly. And so both 
hosts dressed them together. And King Arthur took 
his horse, and said: Alas, this unhappy day! and so 
rode to his party. And Sir Mordred in likewise. And 
never was there seen a more dolefuller battle in no 
Christian land; for there was but rushing and riding, 
foining? and striking, and many a grim word was 
there spoken either to other, and many a deadly stroke. 
But ever King Arthur’rode throughout the battle? of 
Sir Mordred many times, and did full nobly asa noble 
king should, and at all times he fainted never; and 
Sir Mordred that day put him in devoir® and in great 
peril. And thus they fought all the long day, and never 


* appointment. * trumpets. * thrusting. 
‘ ranks. > knightly duty. 
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stinted till the noble knights were laid to the cold earth; 
and ever they fought still till it was near night, and by 
that time there was an hundred thousand laid dead upon 
the down. Then was Arthur wood! wroth out of measure 
when he saw all his people so slain from him. 

Then the king looked about him, and then was he 
ware of all his host and of all his good knights were left 
no more alive but two knights; that-one was Sir Lucan 
the Butler, and his brother Sir Bedivere, and they were 
full sore wounded. Jesu mercy, said the king, where 
are all my noble knights become? Alas! that ever 
I should see this doleful day, for now Iam come to mine 
end. But would to God that I wist where were that 
* traitor Sir Mordred, that hath caused all this mischief. 
Then was King Arthur ware where Sir Mordred leaned 
upon his sword among a great heap of dead men. Now 
give me my spear, said Arthur unto Sir Lucan, for yonder 


I have espied the traitor that all this woe hath brought. 


Sir, let him be, said Sir Lucan, for he is unhappy 2; and 
if ye pass this unhappy day ye shall be right well revenged 
upon him. Tide me death, betide me life, said the king, 
now I see him yonder alone he shall never escape mine 
hands, for at a better avail shall I never have him. God 
speed you well, said Sir Bedivere. 

Then the king gat his spear in both his hands and ran 
toward Sir Mordred, crying: Traitor, now is thy death 
day come. And when Sir Mordfed heard Sir Arthur he 
ran until him with his sword drawn in his hand. And 
there King Arthur smote Sir Mordred under the shield 


with a foin of his spear, throughout the bedy, more — 


than a fathom. And when Sir Mordred felt that he had 


_ his death wound he thrust himself with the might that — 


* mad, exceedingly, ? of ill omen. 
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he had up to the bur! of King Arthur’s spear. And right 
so he smote Arthur with his sword holden in both his 
hands on the side of the head, that the sword pierced 
the helmet and the brainpan, and therewithal Sir Mordred 
fell stark dead to the earth; and the noble Arthur fell 
in a swoon to the earth, and there he swooned ofttimes. 
And Sir Lucan the Butler and Sir Bedivere ofttimes 
hove him up. And so they led him betwixt them both 
to a little chapel not far from the seaside, And when 
the king was there he thought him well eased. 

Then heard they people cry in the field. Now go 
thou, Sir Lucan, said the king, and do me to wit what 
betokens that noise in the field. So Sir Lucan departed, 
for he was grievously wounded in many places, And 
as he yede he saw and hearkened by the moonlight how 
that pillers and robbers were come into the field to pill 
and rob many a full noble knight of brooches, and beads, 
of many a good ring, and of many a rich jewel; and who 
that were not dead all out there they slew them for their 
harness? and their riches. When Sir Lucan understood 
this work he came to the king as soon as he might, and 
told him all what he had heard and seen. Therefore, 
by my rede,® said Sir Lucan, it is best that we bring 
you to some town. I would it were so, said the king, 
But I may not stand, my head works so. 

Ah! Sir Lancelot, said King Arthur, this day have 
I sore missed thee: alas! that ever I was against thee, 
for now have I my death. Then Sir Lucan took up the 
king the one part, and Sir Bedivere the other part, and 
in the lifting the king swooned; and Sir Lucan fell in 
a swoon with the lift, and therewith the noble knight’s 


1 ring, below the grasping-place. * armour. 
5 counsel, 
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heart brast. And when the king awoke he beheld Sir 
Lucan, how he lay foaming at the mouth. Alas! said 
the king, this is to me a full heavy sight, to see this noble 
duke so die for my sake, for he would have holpen me 
that had more need of help than I. Alas! he would not 
complain him, his heart was so set to help me; now 
Jesu have mercy on his soul! Then Sir Bedivere wept 
for the death of his brother, 

. Leave this mourning and weeping, said the king, for 
all this will not avail me, for wit thou well an I might 
live myself the death of Sir Lucan would grieve me 
evermore; but my time hieth fast. Therefore, said 
Arthur unto Sir Bedivere, take thou Excalibur, my good 
sword, and go with it to yonder water side, and when 
thou comest there I charge thee throw my sword in 
that water, and come again and tell me what thou there 


seest. My lord, said Bedivere, your commandment shall — 
be done. So Sir Bedivere departed, and by the way he ~ 


beheld that noble sword, that the pommel and the haft ~ 


was all of precious stones, and then he said to himself: 


‘i 


j 


If I throw this rich sword in the water, thereof shall — 


never come good, but harm and loss. And then Sir 
Bedivere hid Excalibur under a tree. And so he came 
again unto the king, and said he had been at the water, 
and had thrown the sword into the water. What saw 
thou there? said the king. Sir, he said, I saw nothing 
but waves and winds. That is untruly said of thee, said 
the king, therefore go. thou lightly again, and do my 
commandment; as thou art to me lief and dear, spare 
not, but throw it in. Then Sir Bedivere returned again, 
and took the sword in his hand; and then him thought! 
sin and shame to throw away that noble sword, and so 
it seemed to him, 


i 


} 


| 
! 
i 
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efte! he hid the sword, and returned again and told the 
king that he had been at the water, and done his com- 
mandment. What saw thou there? said the king. Sir, 
he said, I saw nothing but the waters wappe 2 and waves 
wanne.2 Ah! traitor untrue, said King Arthur, now 
hast thou betrayed me twice. Who would have weened 
that, thou that hast been to me so lief and dear? And 
thou art named a noble knight, and would betray me 
for the richness of the sword. But now go again lightly, 
for thy long tarrying putteth me in great jeopardy of 
my life, for I have taken cold. And but if* thou do now 
as I bid thee, if ever I may see thee I shall slay thee, 
with mine own hands; for thou wouldst for my rich 
sword see me dead. Then Sir Bedivere departed, and 
went to the sword, and lightly took it up and went to 
the water side; and there he bound the girdle about 
the hilts, and then he threw the sword as far into the 
water as he might: and there came an arm and an hand 
above the water and met it, and caught it, and so shook 
it thrice and brandished, and then vanished away the 
hand with the sword in the water. So Sir Bedivere came 
again to the king, and told him what he saw. Alas! 
said the king, help me hence, for I dread me I have 
tarried over long. 


Tue FLINGING OF THE SWORD 


Then quickly rose Sir Bedivere, and ran, 
And leaping down the ridges lightly, plunged 
Among the bulrush-beds, and clutch’d the sword, 
And strongly wheel’d and threw it. The great brand 


1 afterwards. 2 laps 3 ebb. ‘ unless. 
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Made lightnings in the splendour of the moon, 
And flashing round and round, and whirl’d in an arch, | 
Shot like a streamer of the northern morn, 
Seen where the moving isles of winter shock 

By night, with notses of the northern sea, i 
So flash’d and fell the brand Excalibur : 

But ere he dipt the surface, rose an arm 

Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 

And caught him by the hilt, and brandish’d him 
Three times, and drew him under in the mere. 


Tennyson, The Passing of Arthur. 


Then Sir Bedivere took the king upon his back, and 
so went with him. And when they were at the water 
side, even fast by the bank hoved a little barge with 
many fair ladies in it, and among them all was a queen, 
and all they had black hoods, and all they wept and 
shrieked when they saw King Arthur. Now put me in 
the barge, said the king. And so he did softly, and there 
received him three queens with great mourning; and 
so they set them down, and in one of their laps King 
Arthur laid his head. And then that queen said : Ah, 
dear brother, why have ye tarried so long from me? 
Alas! this wound on your head hath caught over-much - 
cold. And so then they rowed from the land, and Sir 
Bedivere beheld all those ladies go from him. Then 
Sir Bedivere cried: Ah! my lord Arthur, what shall 
become of me, now ye go from me and leave me here 
alone among mine enemies? Comfort thyself, said the 
king, and do as well as thou mayst, for in me is no trust 
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for to trust in; for I will into the vale of Avilion! to 
heal me of my grievous wound: and if thou hear never 
‘ more of me, pray for my soul. But ever the queens and 
ladies wept and shrieked, that it was pity to hear. And 
as soon as Sir Bedivere had lost the sight of the barge, he 
wept and wailed, and took the forest, and so he went 
all that night. 


ArTHUR’s FAREWELL 


And slowly answer’d Arthur from the barge: 

‘The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 

And God fulfils himself in many ways, 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 
Comfort thyself: what comfort is in me? 

I have lived my life, and that which I have done 
May He within himself make pure! but thou, 

If thou shouldst never see my face again, 

Pray for my soul. More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 

For what are men better than sheep or goats 

That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 

Both for themselves and those who call them friend ? 
For so the whole round earth is every way 

Bound by gold chains about the feet of God....’ 


Tennyson, The Passing of Arthur. 


1 The Elysian Fields of Celtic mythology. 
PLP. 516 K 
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And in the morning he was ware, betwixt two holts + 
hoar,? of a chapel and an hermitage. Then was Sir 
Bedivere glad, and thither he went ; and when he came 
into the chapel he saw where lay an hermit grovelling 
on all four, there fast by a tomb was new graven. When 
the hermit saw Sir Bedivere he knew him well. Sir, 
said Sir Bedivere, what man is there interred that ye 
pray so fast for? Fair son, said the hermit, I wot not 
verily but by my deeming’ But this night, at midnight, 
here came a number of ladies, and brought hither a dead 
corpse, and prayed me to bury him; and here they 
offered an hundred tapers, and they gave me an hundred 
besants.4 Alas! said Sir Bedivere, that was my lord 
King Arthur that here lieth buried in this chapel. 

Then Sir Bedivere swooned; and when he awoke he 
prayed the hermit he might abide with him still there, 
to live with fasting and prayers. For from hence will 
I never go, said Sir Bedivere, by my will, but all the days 
of my life here to pray for my lord Arthur. Ye are wel- 
come, said the hermit, for I know you better than ye 
ween that I do. Ye are the bold Bedivere. Then Sir 
Bedivere told the hermit all as ye have heard to-fore. 
So there bode Sir Bedivere with the hermit, and there 
Sir Bedivere put upon him poor clothes, and served 
the hermit full lowly in fasting and in prayers. 

Thus of Arthur I find never more written in books 


that be authorized, nor more of the very certainty of his — 


death heard I never read, but thus was he led away 
in a ship wherein were three queens; that one was King 
Arthur's sister, Queen Morgan le Fay; the other was 
the Queen of North Wales; the third was the Queen of 

» woods. * hoary with frost. 


* supposition, * gold coins. 
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the Waste Lands. More of the death of King Arthur 
could I never find, but that ladies brought him to his 
burials; and such one was buried there, that the hermit 
bare witness, but yet the hermit knew not in certain 
that he was verily the body of King Arthur: for this 
tale Sir Bedivere, knight of the Table Round, made it to 
be written. Yet some men say in many parts of England 
that King Arthur is not dead, but had by the will of 
Our Lord Jesu into another place; and men say that 
he shall come again, and he shall win the Holy Cross. 
I will not say it shall be so, but rather I will say, here in 
‘this world he changed his life. But many men say that 
there is written upon his tomb this verse: Hic jacet 
Arthurus Rex quondam Rex que futurus. Thus leave 
I here Sir Bedivere with the hermit that dwelled that 
time in’a chapel beside Glastonbury. 

And when Queen Guenever understood that King 
Arthur was slain, and all the noble knights, then the 
queen stole away, and five ladies with her, and so she 
went to Almesbury; and there she let make herself 
a nun, and ware white clothes and black, and great 
penance she took as ever did sinful lady in this land, 
and never creature could make her merry: but lived in 
fasting, prayers, and alms-deeds, that all manner of 
people marvelled how virtuously she was changed. 
Now leave we Queen Guenever in Almesbury, a nun in 
white clothes and black, and there she was abbess and 
ruler as reason would ; and turn we from her, and speak 
we of Sir Lancelot * Lake. 

And when he heard in his country that Ge Mordred 
was crowned king in England and made war against 
King Arthur, and would let him to land in his own © 
land; also it was told Sir Lancelot how that Sir Mordred 

K2 
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. had laid siege about the Tower of London, because the 
queen would not wed him: then was Sir Lancelot wroth 
out of measure, and said to his kinsmen: Alas! that 
double traitor Sir Mordred, now me repenteth that ever 
he escaped my hands, for much shame hath he done 
unto my lord Arthur; for all I feel by the doleful letter 
that my lord Sir Gawaine sent me, on whose soul Jesu 
have mercy, that my lord Arthur is full hard bestead. 
Alas! said Sir Lancelot, that ever I should live to hear 
that most noble king that made me knight thus to be 
overset with his subject in his own realm. And this 
doleful letter that my lord Sir Gawaine hath sent me 
afore his death, praying me to see his tomb, wit you well 
his doleful words shall never go from mine heart, for 
he was a full noble knight as ever was born.- 

Leave your complaints; said Sir Bors, and first revenge 
you of the death of Sir Gawaine; and it will be well - 
done that ye see Sir Gawaine’s tomb, and secondly that 
ye revenge my lord Arthur, and my lady Queen Guenever, 
I thank you, said Sir Lancelot, for ever ye will my 
worship. 

Then they made them ready in all the haste that 
might be with ships and galleys, with Sir Lancelot and 
his host to pass into England. And so he passed over 
the sea till he came to Dover, and there he landed with 
seven kings, and the number was hideous! to behold, — 
Then Sir Lancelot spered of men where was King Arthur 
become. Then the people told him how that he was 
slain. Alas! said Sir Lancelot, this is the heaviest 
tidings that ever came to me. Now, fair sirs, said Sir 
Lancelot, show me the tomb of Sir Gawaine. And then 
certain people of the town brought him into the castle 

terrible. if 
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of Dover, and showed him the tomb. Then Sir Lancelot 
kneeled down and wept,. and prayed heartily for his 
soul. And that night he made a dole! and all they 
that would come had as much flesh, fish, wine, and ale, 
and every man and woman had twelve pence, come who 
would. Thus with his own hand dealt he this money, in 
a mourning gown; and ever he prayed them to pray for 
the soul of Sir Gawaine. And on the morn all the 
priests and clerks that might be gotten in the country 
were there, and sang mass of requiem; and there 
offered first Sir Lancelot, and he offered an hundred 
pound; and then the seven kings offered forty pound 
apiece; and there was also a thousand knights, and each 
of them offered a pound; and the offering dured ? from 
morn till night, and Sir Lancelot lay two nights on his 
tomb in prayers and weeping. 

Then on the third day Sir Lancelot called the kings, 
dukes, earls, barons, and knights, and said thus: My 
fair lords, I thank you all of your coming into this 
country with me, but we came too late, and that shall 
repent me while I live, but against death may no man 
rebel. But sithen it is so, said Sir Lancelot, I will myself 
ride and seek my lady, Queen Guenever, for as I hear 
say she hath had great pain and much disease ;* and 
I heard say that she is fled unto the west. Therefore 
ye all shall abide me here, and but if* I come again 
within fifteen days then take your ships and your 
fellowship and depart into your country, for I will do 
as Isay you. So it was no boot to strive, but he departed 
and rode westerly, and there he sought a seven or eight 
days; and at the last he came to a nunnery, and then 
was Queen Guenever ware of Sir Lancelot as he walked 


? alms, ® lasted. 5 ill ease. * unless. 
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in the cloister. And when she saw him there she swooned 
thrice, that all the ladies and gentlewomen had work 
enough to hold the queen up. So when she might speak 
she called ladies and gentlewomen to her, and said: 
Ye marvel, fair ladies, why I make this fare. Truly, she 
said, it is for the sight of yonder knight that yonder 
standeth ; wherefore I pray you all call him to me. 

When Sir Lancelot was brought to her, then she said 
to all the ladies: Through this man and me hath all this 
war been wrought, and the death of the most noblest 
knights of the world; for through our love that we have 
loved together is my most noble lord slain. Therefore, 
Sir Lancelot, wit thou well I am set in such a plight 
to get my soul heal;? and yet I trust through God’s 
grace that after my death to have a sight of the blessed 
face of Christ, and at domesday to sit on His right side, 
for as sinful as ever I was are saints in heaven. There- 
fore, Sir Lancelot, I require thee and beseech thee 
heartily, for all the love that ever was betwixt us, that 
thou never see me more; and I command thee, on God’s 
behalf, that thou forsake my company, and to thy 
kingdom thou turn again, and keep well thy realm from 
war and wrack:* for as well as I have loved thee, mine 
heart will not serve me to see thee, for through thee and 
me is the flower of kings and knights destroyed; there- 
fore, Sir Lancelot, go to thy realm, and there take thee 
a wife and live with her with joy and bliss, and I pray 
thee heartily, pray for me to our Lord that I may amend 
my misliving. 

Now, sweet madam, said Sir Lancelot, would ye that 
I should now return again unto my country, and there 
to wed a lady? Nay, madam, wit ye well that shall 

health. * wreck, ' 
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I never do, for I shall never be so false to you of that 
Ihave promised; but the same destiny that ye have 
taken‘you to I will take me unto, to please God, and for 
you I cast me specially to pray. If thou wilt do so, said 
the queen, hold thy promise, but I may never believe 
but that thou wilt turn to the world again. Well, 
madam, ye say what pleaseth you, yet wist you me never 
false of my promise, and God defend but I should for- 
sake the world as ye have done. And therefore, lady, 
sithen ye have taken you to perfection I must needs 
take me to perfection, of right. For I take record of 
God, in you have I had mine earthly joy; and if I had 
found you so disposed now I had cast me to have had 
you into mine own realm. But sithen I find you thus, dis- 
posed, I ensure you faithfully I will take me to penance 
and pray while my life lasteth, if I may find any hermit, 
either grey or white, that will receive me. Wherefore, 
madam, I pray you kiss me once, and never more. 
Nay, said the queen, that shall I never do, but abstain 
you from such things: and so they departed. But there 
was never so hard-hearted man but he would have wept 
to see the sorrow that they made; for there was lamen- 
tation as they had been stung with spears, and many 
times they swooned, and the ladies bare the queen to 
her chamber. 

And Sir Lancelot awoke, and went and took his horse, 
and rode all that day and night in a forest, weeping. 
And at last he was ware of a hermitage and a chapel 
that stood between two cliffs ; and then he heard a little 
bell ring to mass, and thither he rode and alighted, and 
tied his hotse to the gate, and heard mass. And he that 
sang mass was the Bishop of Canterbury. Both the 
bishop and Sir Bedivere knew Sir Lancelot, and they 
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spake together after mass. But when Sir Bedivere had 
told his tale, Sir Lancelot’s heart almost brast for 
sorrow, and Sir Lancelot threw abroad his armour, and 
said: -Alas! who may trust this world? And then he 
kneeled down on his knees, and prayed the bishop to 
_ shrive him and assoil! him. Then the bishop said: 
I will gladly; and there he put an habit upon Sir 
Lancelot, and there he served God day and night with 
prayers and fastings. 

Thus the great host abode at Dover. Then Sir Bors 
de Ganis made the great host to go home again; and 
Sir Bors, Sir Ector de Maris, with other more of Lance- 
lot’s kin took on them to ride all England to seek Sir 
Lancelot. So Sir Bors by fortune rode so long till 
he came to the same chapel where Sir Lancelot was; 
and so Sir Bors heard a little bell knell, that rang to 
mass, and there he alighted and heard mass. And when 
mass was done the bishop, Sir Lancelot, and Sir Bedivere 
came to Sir Bors. And when he saw Sir Lancelot in that 
manner clothing, then he prayed the. bishop that he 
might be in the same suit. And so there was a habit 
put upon him, and there he lived in prayers and fasting. 
Thus they endured in great penance six year, and then 


Sir Lancelot took the habit of priesthood of the bishop, 


and a twelvemonth he sang mass. And there was none 
of these other knights but they read in books,.and helped 
to sing mass, and rang bells, and did all manner of 
service. And so their horses went where they would, 
for they took no regard of no worldly riches. For when 
they saw Sir Lancelot endure such penance in prayers 


and fasting they took no force ? what pain they endured, — 


1 absolve from sin. * little cared. 
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for to see the noblest knight of the world take such 
abstinence that he waxed full lean. 

And thus upon a night there came a vision to Sir 
Lancelot, and charged him, in remission of his sins, to 
haste him toward Almesbury: And by then! thou come 
there thou shalt find Queen Guenever dead. And there- 
fore take thy fellows with thee, and purvey them an horse- 
bier, and bring thou the corpse of her, and bury it by 
her husband. Then Sir Lancelot rose up or day and 
told the hermit. It were well done, said the hermit, 
that ye make you ready, and that ye disobey not the 
avision. 

Then Sir Lancelot took his fellows with him, and on 
foot they yede from Glastonbury to Almesbury, the which 
is little more than thirty mile. And thither they came 
within two days. And when Sir Lancelot was come to 
Almesbury within the nunnery, Queen Guenever died 
but half an hour afore. And the ladies told Sir Lancelot 
that Queen Guenever told them all or she passed that 
. Sir Lancelot had been priest near a twelvemonth. And 
hither he cometh as fast as he may to fetch my corpse, 
and beside my lord King Arthur he shall bury me. 
Wherefore the queen said in hearing of them al: I 
beseech Almighty God that I may never have power 
to see Sir’ Lancelot with my worldly eyen; and this, 
said all the ladies, was ever her prayer these two days, 
till she was dead. Then Sir Lancelot saw her visage, but 
he wept not greatly, but sighed. And’so he did all the 
observance of the service himself, both the dirge at 
night, and on the morn he sang mass. And there was 
ordained* an horse-bier; and so with an hundred 
torches ever burning about the corpse of the queen, and 

1 by the time when. * arranged, 
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ever Sir Lancelot with his fellows went about the bier, 
singing and reading many an holy orison, and frankin- 
cense upon the corpse incensed. Thus Sir Lancelot and 
his fellows went on foot from Almesbury unto Glaston- 
bury. 

And when they were come to the chapel and the 
hermitage there she had a dirge, with great devotion. 
And on the morn the hermit that sometime was Bishop 
of Canterbury sang the mass of requiem. And Sir Lance- 
lot was the first that offered, and then also his fellows. 
And then she was wrapped in cered ! cloth of Raines from 
the top to the toe, in thirty-fold ; and then she was put 
in a web of lead, and after in a coffin of marble. And 
when she was put in the earth Sir Lancelot swooned, 
and lay long still, while the hermit came and awaked 
him, and said: Ye be to blame, for ye displease God 
with such manner of sorrow making. Truly, said Sir 
Lancelot, I trust I do not displease God, for He knoweth 
mine intent. For my sorrow was not, nor is not, for any 


rejoicing of sin, but my sorrow may never have end. 


For when I remember her beauty and noblesse, that 
was as well with her king as with her, so when I saw 
the corpses of that noble king and queen so lie together, 
truly mine heart would not serve to sustain my careful? 
body. Also when I remember me how by my default 
and mine orgulity ? and my pride that they were both 


laid full low which were peerless that ever were living ~ 


of Christian people, wit you well, said Sir Lancelot, this 
remembered, of their kindness and mine unkindness, 
sank so to mine heart that I might not sustain myself, 
Then Sir Lancelot never after ate but little meat, ne 


drank, till he was dead. For then he sickened more 


1 waxed. * full of cares, ® pride. 
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and more, and dried and dwined } away. For the Bishop 
nor none of his fellows might not make him eat, and little 
he drank, that he was waxen thin by a cubit shorter 
than he was, that the people could not know him. 
For evermore, day and night he prayed, but sometime 
he slumbered a broken sleep; and ever he was lying 
grovelling on the tomb of King Arthur and Queen 
Guenever. And there was no comfort that the bishop, 
nor Sir Bors, nor none of his fellows could make him. 

O ye mighty and pompous lords, shining in the glory 
transitory of this unstable life, as in reigning over realms 
great and mighty countries, fortified with strong castles 
and towers, edified® with many a rich city; ye also, ye 
sirs and mighty knights, so valiant in adventurous deeds 
of arms, behold, behold; see how this mighty conqueror 
King Arthur, whom in his human life all the world 
doubted,® yea, also this noble Queen Guenever, that 
sometime sat in her chair adorned with gold, pearls, 
and precious stones, now lie full low in obscure fosse or 
_pit covered with clods of earth and clay. Behold also 
this mighty champion, Lancelot, peerless of knighthood ; 
see now how he lieth grovelling on the cold mould, now 
being so feeble and faint that sometime was so terrible. 
How and in what manner ought ye to be so desirous of 
mundane honour so dangerous. Therefore methinketh 
this present book called La Morte D’ Arthur is right 
necessary often to be read, for in it shall ye find 
the most gracious, knightly, and virtuous war of the 
most noble’ knights of the world. Also meseemeth by 
the often reading thereof ye shall greatly desire to 
accustom yourself in following those gracious knightly 
deeds, that is to say, to dread God and love rightwise- 

dwindled, * built over. ® feared. 


fas 
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ness, faithfully and courageously to serve your sovereign 
prince. And the more that God hath given you the 
triumphal honour the meeker ye ought to be ever fearing 
the unstableness of this deceivable world. 

So within six weeks after, Sir Lancelot fell sick and 
lay in his bed; and then he sent for the bishop that there 
was hermit and all his true fellows. Then Sir Lancelot 
said with dreary steven:1! Sir Bishop, I pray you give 
to me all my rites that longeth to a Christian man, 
It shall not need you, said the hermit and all his fellows, 
it is but heaviness of your blood; ye shall well be mended 
by the grace of God to-morn. My fair lords, said Sir 
Lancelot, wit you well my careful body will into the 
earth, I have warning more than now I will say; and — 
therefore give me my rites. So when he was houseled — 
and enelid,? and had all that a Christian man ought to 
have, he prayed the bishop that his fellows might bear 
his body to Joyous Gard. Some men say it was Alnwick, 
and some men say it was Bamborough. Howbeit, said 
Sir Lancelot, me repenteth sore, but I made mine avow — 
sometime that in Joyous Gard I would be buried. And 
because of breaking of mine avow, I pray you all, lead — 
me thither. Then there was weeping and wringing of 
hands among his fellows. 

So at a season of the night they all went to their beds, 
for they all lay in one chamber. And so after midnight, 
against day, the bishop that was hermit, as he lay in 
his bed asleep, fell upon a great laughter. And there- 
withal the fellowship awoke, and came to the bishop and 
asked him what he ailed. Ah! Jesu mercy, said the 
bishop, why did ye awake mé? I was never in all my 
life so merry and so well at ease. Wherefore? said Sir 


? sound, voice. * shriven and had received extreme unction. 
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Bors. Truly, said the bishop, here was Sir Lancelot with 
me with more angels than ever I saw men in one day. 
And I saw the angels heave up Sir Lancelot unto heaven, 
and the gates of heaven opened against him. It is but 
dretching of swevens,! said Sir Bors, for I doubt not 
Sir Lancelot aileth nothing but good. It may weil be, 
said the bishop; go ye to his bed, and then shall ye 
prove the sooth. So when Sir Bors and his fellows came 
to his bed they found him stark dead, and he lay as he 
had smiled, and the sweetest savour about him that ever 
they felt. Then was there weeping and wringing of 
hands, and the greatest dole they made that ever made 
men. And on the morn the bishop did his mass of 
requiem ; and after, the bishop and all the knights put 
Sir Lancelot in the same horse-bier that Queen Guenever 
was laid in to-fore that she was buried. And so the 
bishop and they all together went with the body of Sir 
Lancelot daily till they came to Joyous Gard; and ever 
they had an hundred torches burning about him. And 
so within fifteen days they came to Joyous Gard. And 
there they laid his corpse in the body of the quire, and 
sang and read many psalters and prayers over him and 
about him. And ever his visage was laid open and naked, 
that all folks might behold him, for such was the custom 
in those days. And right thus as they were at their 
service there came Sir Ector de Maris, that had seven 
years sought all England, Scotland, and Wales, seeking 
his brother Sir Lancelot. 

And when Sir Ector heard such noise and light in the 
quire of Joyous Gard he alighted and put his horse from 
him, and came into the quire, and there he saw men sing 
full lamentably. And all they knew Sir Ector, but he 


1 bewilderment of dreams, 
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knew not them. Then went Sir Bors to Sir Ector, and 
told him how there lay his brother, Sir Lancelot, dead; 
and then Sir Ector threw his shield, sword, and helm 
from him. Ah! Lancelot, he said, thou were head of all 
Christian knights, and now I dare say, said Sir Ector, 
thou Sir Lancelot, there thou liest, that thou were never 
matched of earthly knight’s hand. And thou were the 
courteoust! knight that ever bare shield. And thou 


were the truest friend to thy lover that ever bestrad — 


horse. And thou were the truest lover of a sinful man 
that ever loved woman. And thou were the kindest 
man that ever struck with sword. And thou were the 
goodliest person that ever came among press of knights. 
And thou were the meekest man and the gentlest that 
ever ate in hall among ladies. And thou were the 
sternest knight to thy mortal foe that ever put spear 
in the rest. ‘Then there was weeping and dolour out of 
measure. 


1 most courteous. 
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OXFORD BOOKS OF REFERENCE 
[oo value of the great works of reference published by the. 


Oxford University Press is evérywhere recognized—the 

Oxford English Dictionary (which began to be published in 1884, 
and of which nine volumes are now complete, the tenth and con- 
cluding volume being in course of publication); the Dictionaries of 
Hebrew and Syriac, Sanscrit, Greek and Latin, Icelandic, Anglo- 
Saxon (the Anglo-Saxon Dictionary by BoswortH and ToLteR is 
now complete), and Middle English, and the great Etymological 
Dictionary of SKEaT; the Dictionary of National Biography, 30,000 
Lives in 30,000 pages, now published by the Press; the Oxford 
Survey of the British Empire in six volumes; Mr. Poote’s Aistorical 
Alas. 

But these monuments of industry and learning, though all may use 
them in public libraries, only the fortunate few can buy and house. 
To the larger and non-specialist public the Press offers a series of 
more compendious works, which, it is believed, combine with the 
Oxford standard of accuracy that brevity and simplicity which are 
essential for popular use. 

The Concise Oxford Dictionary of Current English, adapted from the 
great Oxford Dictionary by H. W. and F. G. Fowler, containing 
1,072 pages (including -dddenda), is the only dictionary which is in 
all its elements (save the concluding letters, for which the Great 
Dictionary was not available) based directly and cum privilegio upon 
the unique authority of the parent work. The price of ordinary 
copies in stout cloth is 7s. 6d. net. There are also editions in 
leather bindings, on thin paper, from 12s. 6d. net, and on India 
paper, from 14s. net. Over 150,000 copies have been sold. 

‘If there is a better or handier friend of the literary man than 
this I should like to hear of it.,—Mr. E. V. Lucas in Punch. 

The King’s English, by the same authors, first published in 1907 
and frequently reprinted, has been recognized as a classic. The 
price is 6s. net. There is an abridged edition for schools, 3s. net. 

*T ain afraid to set pen to paper.—ANDREW LANG. 


In preparation, by the same authors :— 

The Pocket Oxford Dictionary ; a still ‘conciser” work, which has 
the advantages of relying upon the Great Dictionary for all but 
a fraction of the vocabulary, and of including all noteworthy war- 
words and other recent neologisms. A 

A Dictionary of English Idiom (by H. W. FOWLER). 


The Oxford Shakespeare Glossary, by C. T. ONIONS, one of the 
editors of the Great Dictionary. Second edition, revised, 1919; 
contains in 272 pages all that the general reader, or any but the 
most advanced student, is likely to require, and makes it possible to 
read Shakespeare intelligently in any edition and without any need 
of notes or special vocabularies to individual plays. Now that Prof. 
Max Férster has once more informed us that Shakespeare is more 
German than English, and that the English do not read and cannot 
understand him, it is worth while to mention that the Oxford 
Glossary has relieved English scholars from their former dependence 
upon the Lexicon of Schmidt. (Prof. Férster himself describes it 
as ‘das beste der englischen Shakespeare-Worterbiicher’.) The price 
is 5s. net; on India paper, 6s. net. 

The Concise Dictionary of National Biography consists of the Epitomes 
of the main work and of the 1901-1911 Supplement ; 1t thus covers 
the whole ground down to 1911, and in 1,580 pages affords succinct 
biographies of 32,000 national Worthies. The C.D.N.&. should be 
in universal use by all who cannot peruse or use the main. work in 
23 Volumes. There is a handy edition on India paper, the price of 
which is two guineas net; the ordinary edition in half morocco is 
three guineas net, in cloth 325. net. 

Other smaller Dictionaries issued by the Oxford University Press : 

The Student’s Dictionary of -Anglo-Saxon, by HENRY SWEET. 
los. 6d, net. 

A Concise Dictionary of Middle English, 1150-1580, by A. L. 
Maynew and W. W.SKEAT. 6s. net. 

A Glossary of Tudor and Stuart Words collected by W. W. SKEAT, 
edited by A. L. MayHEw. 5s. net. 

A Concise Etymological Dictionary of the English Language, by 
W. W. SxeaT. Cloth, 6s. net; on thin paper, 7s. 6d. net. 

A Latin Dictionary-for Schools, by C. T. Lewis. Constructed from 
Lewis and Short’s Latin Dictionary. 16s. net. 

Elementary Latin Dictionary with brief Helps for Latin Readers, by 


wae. T. Lewis. ros. net. 


__ Ain Intermediate Greek Lexicon founded upon Liddell and Scott's 
eek-English Lexicon ‘ from Homer to the close of Classical Attic 
reek’. 16s. net. 
. An Abridged Greck Lexicon, chiefly for Schools. 8s. 6d. net. 
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